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CHAPTEB I. 

SANDY'S GRE3SD. 

The night was beginning to feel very long 
to Maud. In spite of cloaks and shawls, 
and the pillow Alick had arranged for her, 
she was not particularly comfortable, and 
rocking about on one particular spot on 
the sea was becoming monotonous. She 
glanced once or twice at Alick, but partly 
because she was tired, and partly because 
of her uneasy conscience, she still did 
not speak to him. **If Aunt Mary has 
a vision of me to-night!" she said to 
herself with a little laugh; and yet she 
did not quite like the idea. Perhaps 
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Mr. Gordon also might think her proceed- 
ings 0trange« It had all seemed so natoral 
to her before Annt Mary had written that 
stapid letter. If she had heen only alone 
with Jamie Mathison and the fishermen 
she might still have fonnd the herring-hoat 
nncomfortable, but she would have been 
mnch happier. Mand was in theory a 
despiser of conventionalities, but in practice 
she had long been a slave to them ; and, in 
spite of her courage and love of adventure, 
she was by nature thoroughly womanly. 
Altogether, therefore, she was feeling a little 
miserable. The dawn was coming, and it 
was very cold, and as she drew her shawls 
closer she shivered and wished herself back 
at the rectory. Sandy Mackay, the skipper, 
suddenly bent over her and startled her out 
of her silent and uncomfortable reflections. 

"Anything wrong, Sandy?" she asked 
quickly, sitting up, and feeling reKeved 
that she need not think any more. 

"Naethin's wrang ava, but I thocht ye 
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was sleepin', an' I was loth to waken ye, 
lassie. It's just the herrin' risin'," ex- 
plained Sandy; and then he roused the 
crew. Jamie Mathison had been allowed, 
in virtue of his early experience in herring- 
fishing, to make one of them to-night. 
The other two men were David Maxton 
and Geordie Hardy, and the boy was 
Sandy's son. He was a bright intelligent 
lad, with a handsome brown face, rather 
young for his work. Sandy and David 
were lean weather-beaten men, of about 
five-and-thirty, looking ten years more. 
They both had honest faces, but they were 
at the same time hard and keen. Geordie 
Hardy, who was many years younger, 
was a ne'er-do-well, a brave, daring, reck- 
less scamp, and a first-rate fisherman. 
Maud had been out in her reckoning when 
she thought that they had rocked about 
all night on one particular spot. On the 
contrary, they had floated imperceptibly 
with the tide, and as the light increased 
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Before Sandy could think of anything 
to answer the boat was out of hearing. His 
own boat was crawling along, for there was 
scarcely a breath of wind, and she was very 
heavily laden, and very low in the water. 
Sandy and Geordie Hardy were rowing. 
The boy was steering. Jamie Mathison, 
feeling as if Maud had snubbed him, had 
crept away to the bows of the boat, and 
was now sitting by David Maxton, who 
was refreshing himself with a piece of 
barley scone and some cold tea out of a 
bottle, by way of a morning meal. 

" Tak' an oar, Jamie Mathison," ordered 
the skipper ; and as he rose to obey, David 
Maxton uttered a sharp exclamation, and 
going down on his knees in front of Jamie 
began groping about amongst the herring 
close to the planking. 

"What have ye lost, Davy? Is't the 
cork?" asked Jamie, as he stumbled over 
him. 

" Lord help us ! " growled David. "Div ye 
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no see the watter, lad ! I'll swear there's a 
leak hereaway." 

In an instant Jamie had scrambled back 
to Sandy's thwart, and with a look at Maud 
he gave the skipper a significant nudge. 

''Davy's wantin' ye, skipper," he said in 
a low voice, preparing to take his place. 

Sandy looked in his face, and calmly 
pushed him back. 

" Tak' the ane neist Geordie, lad. Here's 
ane for you, Maister Gordon," he added, 
calling to Ahck to take his oar. Then he 
stumbled over to the bows. 

'' It's somewhere hereaboots, skipper. 
Can ye lay your hand on't ? " said David, 
indicating the upper planking. He thought 
he had discovered that the leak came from 
some defect there which had not been 
noticed, and was brought under water by 
the unusual weight of the lading, but he 
could not be sure, and could not find the 
exact spot. It was when Jamie rose to his 
feet that David had discovered that there 
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was water coming in somewliere. Sandy 
felt about, but with no better success. 

" An' ye'll tak' ma advice, ye*ll ease her, 
skipper," said David haK doubtfully. 

" There's nae leak here that I can fend 
oot, lad; an' there's no a thimblefa' o' 
watter that I can see," returned Sandy, 
casting his eyes greedily over the herring ; 
" an' it's here as ye think, it maun be 
a wee ane, Davy. We'U win hame safe 
eneuch wi' the ladin' if it's nae waur. An' 
it's no here, hoo'll it help us to ease her ? 
Man aHve ! ye sudna coonsel losin' the 
herrin'!" added Sandy cunningly. 

" Aweel, skipper, it's no me that's feared. 
Hoosomever there's the lassie yonder," and 
as he spoke he looked towards Maud, and 
then down at the herring. 

" Weel, weel I Bide a wee, and watch, 
Davy, lad," Sandy answered impatiently; 
"there's time to spare, yet;"; and then he 
went back to his place. 

"I'll be stouter nor you at the wark, 
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Maister Gordon," he said, quietly repos- 
sessing himself of the oar. 

Sandy, Geordie Hardy, and Jamie Mathi- 
son were now rowiQg, the sail was up, but 
they scarcely made more way. Jamie, 
who was not used to the work, found great 
difficulty in getting any good purchase for 
his feet, though he dashed them with a will 
into the slimy movable mass of herring 
which covered the floor of the boat. 

"What's the matter, Sandy?" asked 
Maud anxiously. 

" Naethin's the maitter. We're gettin' on 
no that fast, an' the suner the herrin' are 
in the saut the better I'U be pleased ; ye wad 
ken that, lassie, an' ye were ane o' oor ain 
fisher-lassies, beggiu' pardon, Miss Maud, 
for the mention o't," Sandy answered with 
a cheery laugh. Half reassured by the 
laugh, Maud watched the rowers' laboured 
strokes for a few minutes; but presently 
her fears revived. 

"I believe we are overladen, Sandy," 
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said Maud, seriously. "Why don't you 
throw out some of the fish ? I'll help — 
though I'm not ^feared' as you call it!" 
she added with a shade of impatience. 

" There's a brave lass," said Sandy 
admiringly; " there's nae occasion to be 
feared. It's savin' the herrin' I'm thinkin' 
o', no o' flingin' them awa',"he added, with 
such earnest pathos that Maud could not 
help laughing, and a grim smile came sym^ 
pathetically over Sandy's countenance. 

Alick, who had watched all the con- 
versation between the skipper and David 
Maxton (though he had not heard it) rather 
anxiously, was reheved to find that Sandy 
was successfoUy combating the fears which 
a few seconds ago he felt sure had risen 
up in Maud's mind. To doubt Sandy's man- 
agement of his own boat never occurred to 
either Alick or Jamie. At that very instant 
a shout froin David Maxton startled them 
all. The leak was being gradually sub- 
merged on account of the increasing weight 
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of the boat, more water was coining in, and 
he shouted to Sandy. 

" Skipper, ye'll ease her, an' ye'll listen 
to me ; ' ' and suiting the action to the words 
he seized a big wooden shovel, and began 
digging into the fish as if they were soUd 
earth, and shovelling them overboard. Alick 
Gordon lost no time in following his ex- 
ample, using his hands to throw them out ; 
and Jamie Mathison was preparing to do 
the same when Sandy stopped him angrily. 

" Eow awa', lad — ^row awa' ; there's time 
eneuch ! Dauvid, ye're a fiile ! Hoist a 
signal, man, an' we maun hae help ! " he 
roared. 

At this David stopped for a moment, 
passed the shovel to AJick, and proceeded 
to hoist a distress signal. His heart was, 
like Sandy's, in the preserving of the fish ; 
but his conscience was tenderer than the 
skipper's, or his conviction of the danger 
more lively. '* There's yon lassie maunna 
droon," he said to himself, repossessing 
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himself of the shovel when the signal 
was up. 

*' Sandy," asked Jamie anxiously, obeying 
orders by force of habit, and rowing with a 
will, '^ are ye sure there's time to spare ?" 

'^ Sure's deeth, callant," replied Sandy. 
" Dauvid's a fiile ! " And so he honestly 
thought he was. 

Sandy calculated that the nearest boat 
could easily reach them before there would 
be any absolute danger either to life or 
lading ; and he was greedily anxious to 
avoid wasting even a handful of his glorious 
^^ take." Nevertheless he looked anxiously 
round to see whether the other boats had 
noticed the signal. There were only two 
near them, and they were getting far ahead. 
Sandy raised a peculiar shrill whistling cry : 
no notice was taken of it. 

"Cry on them," roared Sandy; "we 
maun hae help wi' the herrin'." 

And every man in the boat imitated the 
cry. The sound went far out over the 
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water, and the skipper of one of the boats 
heard it, looked round, and examined them 
through his glass. He was perhaps a mile 
and a half distant. He was not long in 
making out the signal, and comprehending 
that Sandy Mackay's boat had an over- 
lading. Down went his sail, which indeed 
was of no use at all, and he put his boat 
about instantly. 

Maud was thoroughly frightened now, 
and kept appealing to Sandy to help to 
lighten the boat, and picking up little 
handfols of herring and flinging them out. 

When David Maxton saw that the signal 
was answered his greed returned in full 
force, and he stopped shovelling out, and 
took the fourth oar; but he did not 
interfere with Alick when he took up the 
discarded shovel and used it instead of his 
hands. 

Neither did Sandy, though with every 
shovelful -that Alick threw out he cursed 
under his breath. When he saw the other 
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boat coming to them his face wore a look of 
great relief. 

"Aye, aye, lass, we'll ease her," he 
answered, in reply to another appeal which 
was almost given like a command in Maud's 
imperious way; "but we'll no waste the 
bonnie herrin'. Yen's Wullie Dixon's boat. 
Him that went by a while sin' syne. An' 
he'll be ower glad o' a wheen herrin' for his 
trouble ; his boat was hght eneuch ! " 

And Maud, though she tried to believe 
he knew well what he was about, felt a 
terrible sinking at her heart, as she looked 
round her at the bright sky, flooded with 
the rosy morning hghts which shone over 
the summer sea. Perhaps to die, to be 
drowned "all in the lovely weather," and 
because Sandy Mackay chose, for his paltry 
greed, to risk all their lives! There was 
indignation as well as fright in the glance 
she threw at him. But his head was turned 
to watch the advance of Willie Dixon's 
boat. Nearer and nearer it came, and a 
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shivering sigh parted Maud's pale lips as 
she too watched and waited. Suddenly she 
became aware that they were lower in the 
water than they had been only a few 
minutes ago ; and overpowered by her fears, 
she stood up and stretched out her hands 
involuntarily to Alick for protection. 

^^ Alick ! AJick 1 " she cried in agony ; and 
he came to her for a moment, and drew her 
down again, and spoke comforting words to 
her, assuring her that the men knew what 
they were doing, and that there was nothing 
to fear. But his eyes belied his words, and 
so did his actions, for he almost immediately 
began digging again into the herring. 

^'Wull the ladin' be yours or mine, 
Maister Gordon?" Sandy angrily remon- 
strated. 
\ " My life's my own, any way ; and if 
Davie Maxton is right, this is the way to 
save it. Sandy Mackay, do you know what 
you're doing ? " responded AJick gravely. 

" Hev ye ever been herrin' fishin' afore, 
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Maister Gordon ? Na ! Aweel, ye '11 ken the 
proverb about ^ fales an' bairns ' ? axing yer 
pardon," replied Sandy, with a sneer. 

And Alick could not but acknowledge 
that the fishermen ought to know better 
than he did what they were doing; they 
had their own lives in their hands as well as 
his and Maud Eliot's. 

" Listen to me, man," continued Sandy, 
beckoning Alick nearer to him. "An' 
Dauvid's wrang yer doin' nae gude ava. 
Whatll it sairve ye to waste the herrin'? 
An' Davy's as likely as no i' the wrang. 
Gie's a hand wi' the sail, and let alane the 
shovel," Sandy ordered peremptorily, stop- 
ping his rowing to haul down the sail. It 
flapped, and only encumbered the rowers. 

Alick helped, and very little time was 
lost. 

"An' noo," said the skipper coolly, "an' 
ye're feared, ye'll dae as I dae. 'Deed, an' 
ye're no feared, it's aye weel to be o' the 
saf 6 side ! ' ' and as he spoke he pulled off 
his fishing-boots. 
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AKck silently followed his example ; and 
then quietly took up the shovel again. 
Sandy cursed under his breath, but made 
po further remonstrance. 

One after another the fishermen imitated 
their skipper, and stopped in turns to take 
off their boots. 

Jamie did the same, looking upon it as a 
mere precaution. But as he lifted his eyes 
he caught sight of Maud's pale, frightened 
face, and the grave earnestness with which 
AUck was digging away, and it suddenly 
occurred to him that it was possible the 
skipper was letting greed get the better of 
all other feeling. Instead of taking up the 
oar again, he began to remonstrate, and 
clutching an armful of the herring, flung 
them overboard. 

"Damn yel Jamie Mathison — damn ye!" 
growled Sandy between his teeth. 

"The skipper 'd lose his life suner, Jamie," 
laughed reckless Geordie, putting out all his 
strength, and rowing for two. 
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'* It's no his life, nor yours neither, 
I'm carin' for ; but ye're deevils to risk 
yon lassie's ! " retorted Jamie passionately, 
glancing again at Maud. As he did SQ 
his eyes fell aside on the nets in the stem, 
and a bright idea struck him. By cutting 
off the bladder-lines from the head-rope of 
the nets and tying them together in pairs, 
he might make any number of extempore 
floats. The bladders were large, weU-blown, 
tied and painted, and impervious to water. 
With two of these joined by a fisherman's 
bind, over which he could throw his arm, a 
man would never sink. If the other precau- 
tion was necessary, then so was this one ; 
and Jamie proceeded instantly to execute 
his idea. 

Maud looked at him with wonder as he 
cut the bladder-lines ; but she compre- 
hended in a moment when he began to tie 
them together ; and, taking up the knife 
which he had laid down, she quietly cut off 
two more. 



1 
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" There's a brave lassie ! '' said Jamie, 
tying them quickly, and explaining to her 
at the same time how to use them. 
"Though there's no much chance that we'U 
get the good o' them. Only it's weel to 
be prepared," he added gravely. Alick, 
seeing what they were doing, pondered a 
moment as to which was the best thing 
to do. With aU his efforts his work 
was slow, and there was no perceptible 
difference in the position of the boat above 
the water. It was, perhaps, true that 
David was wrong. Surely, if he had felt 
certain that the leak was in the upper 
planking, he would never have taken to the 
oar instead of the shovel ? Alick reckoned 
in ignorance of the courage of the herring- 
fishers, and of the mightiness of the passion 
of greed, of gain; and he left off shovelling 
and went and helped Jamie and Maud to 
tie tBe floats. Johnnie, the boy at the 
helm, seeing this, and concluding that 
Mr. Gordon thought their case desperate. 
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lost heart, and began to cry. Maud put her 
hand on his shoulder and spoke low to him, 
but quietly. Now that she had something 
to do she had gained a few degrees of 
courage. She told the frightened child that 
"it was only in case — in case!" and then 
she stopped and pointed to his boots. 

'^ Take them off, Johnnie, and don't cry, 
there's a good lad, and be quick, for I can't 
steer." She held the tiller while he did as 
she bid him, sobbing over his boots, and 
muttering, " It's no sae muckle maitter the 
noo wha can steer ! " 

Then he rubbed his sleeve over his eyes, 
and took hold of the tiller again ; but the 
tears still came coursing down his cheeks as 
he turned his eyes beseechingly to his 
father, and then longingly to the boat 
coming towards them. , 

" Wull ye can sweem ? " he asked Maud, 
as a sudden revelation of the peril she also 
.was in came to him. 

" Swim, Johnnie ! — swim ! " echoed Maud, 
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with a little convulsive laugh, which ended 
in a sob. " What good would swimming 
do ? Oh, Johnnie, it's cruel of them 1 " and 
another dry, choking sob strangled the 
words in her throat. 

**Faither'll no can help't,'' s^id the boy 
wistfully, never having seen reason before 
to doubt his father. And the thought 
comforted him. His tears stopped as he 
solemnly gazed at Maud, and felt sorrier for 
her now than for hitnself. "• Ye're naethin' 
but a lassie," he said pityingly. Then 
Maud stooped her hes^d and kissed him. 

Sandy saw her do it, and too late 
repented. He turned his head and reckoned 
that six or seven minutes would bring the 
boats together. His eyes wandered over 
the fish and back again to the other boat. 

" Kow for yer lives, lads I " he roared 
hoarsely. He was frightened now, and his 
cheeks grew pale ; but it was too lata to 
give in. David Maxton put out aD his 
strength ; hi& &Qe was white, aQd the sweat 

YOL. IL D 
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was pouring down it, but he responded 
bravely to the skipper. 

" We're awa' to the deevil, skipper ! " 
said Geordie Hardy, with a mocking laugh. 
**To the deevil," or anywhere else, was 
aU the same to him. His eyes shone, and 
his cheeks never turned colour a shade. He 
liked the danger, and rowed hard and 
'strongly ; but his eyes fell once or twice on 
the floats Alick and Jamie were tying. 
Maud shuddered as she heard him. More 
and more desperate and laboured grew the 
strokes of the oars; lower and lower the 
boat sank in the water. 

*^ Lord help us ! " suddenly cried Jamie. 
** They'll row her down ! " and he stood 
up, his young face flushed with passionate 
anger, and denounced them. 

^^ Sandy Mackay and David Maxton, 
ihere'll be a reckonin' for ye yet ! " 

But the . men only rowed harder and 
harder. 

♦^Faither, faither ! " shrieked the boy, 
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letting go the tiller and clinging to Jamie, 
who hastily fastened a float round him, 
while Alick did the same to Maud. She 
had risen when Jamie did, and stood 
perfectly stOl, with white face and wide 
open eyes, paralyzed with fear. When 
Ahck touched her she clung to him con- 
vulsively. 

" Child, child !^ — ^for God's sake let me 
festen this. My darling, you don't want to 
drown me too?" he whispered, unclasping 
her arms, but keeping firm hold of her 
hand. 

The next minute Geordie Hardy, made a 
dash at the bladders ; the bows dipped, the 
water rushed over them, and before the 
very eyes of the horrified crew of Willie 
Dixon's boat, now close to them, almost 
within reach of them, the boat went down, 
while Sandy Mackay and David Maxton, 
maddened and blinded by greed and 
obstinacy, rowed on, even as she sank 
under their feet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

FICKLE lading! 

It seemed ages to the rescuers, it was in 
reaKty scarcely a minute of time before 
everything that could float rose to the 
surface — oars, bladders, black heads quickly 
reappeared. Happily for Alick the sudden 
horror deprived Maud of aU power of move- 
ment ; and while holding her firmly with one 
arm, he managed to get hold of an oar and 
pass it imder the other. Her dress helped, 
with the float, to keep her up, and he. had 
soon her head above water. To keep her 
in this position was aU he could attempt 
to do till the boat came up. 

Jamie Mathison rose some little distance 
from them ; for him and for the others thQ 
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danger was small. The fishermen had been 
BuMciently alive to the risk of the Mary- 
Jane's situation to haye time to £ree them- 
selves from any entanglements which could 
sink them with her. Even Sandy, in 
his anger and misery, had mechanically set 
himself free, and rose to the surface with 
all his senses about him— his greedy passion 
completely cooled — and no other feeling for 
the moment but anxiety for his boy, for 
whom he looked eagerly about. 

Jamie Mathison had been beforehand 
with him, and had clutched the lad in a 
strong, firm grasp, adjuring him to '^haud 
still wi' his airms an' legs." The little 
fellow could swim, but he did as he was bid 
frt)m a habit of obedience, what Maud did 
through unconsciousness. 

As it happened Jamie and the boy came 
up nearest the rescuers. A few swift 
strokes brought them alongside of Willie 
Dixon's boat, into which the child was 
hauled up, and then Jamie swam back to 
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Alick's assistance. In the movement he 
made to get hold of a part of her dress the 
oar Alick was supporting them both by 
swung round a little and hit Maud on the 
shoulder ; and her hair, which the water had 
floated out, got entangled round the oar. 
The blow roused her partially ; she opened 
her eyes and stared up at the sky. She 
said afterwards that she thought she was 
dying, and had no special feeling of any 
sort. She never moved, and ahnost in- 
stantly relapsed into unconsciousness, so 
that it was easy now for them to keep her 
above water with the help of the oar till 
the boat came alongside. 

The skipper picked the crew of the Mary- 
Jane up as he came to them : first the boy, 
then Geordie Hardy, then Sandy, and then 
David Maxton, and, being ignorant Maud 
was of the crew also, came last to the 
assistance of AJick and Jamie. 

**Lord save us, there's- a woman!" he 
exclaimed in utter astonishment, and lean- 
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ing over the side of his boat he drew her 
up by her clothes, with the help of one of 
his own men, while the two men scrambled 
into the boat the best way they could. The 
oar had to be dragged in with her as it was 
impossible to disentangle her hair from it. 

" To think it sud be Maud EUot ! " again 
exclaimed the horrified skipper — ^who had 
started before Sandy the night before, and 
did not know of Maud's having joined the 
herring-fishers — laying her down on tKe 
nets gently, and then giving place to Alick, 
who, kneeling by her, tried to raise her head 
and free her hair. It was so twisted and 
tangled that all his efforts were useless. 
Jamie and the skipper equally failed, and 
at last the two latter solved the diflSculty. 

" ^e'll hae to cut it — mair's the peety ! " 
he sensibly remarked, producing a clasp-knife 
from his pocket and handing it to Alick. 
Then he raised her head as tenderly as a 
woman, and held it so that Alick could 
sever the thick tangled masses of poor 
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Maud's greatest beauty from the oar, Alick 
felt as if he were committing sacrilege, and 
wondered how he could dare to do it. The 
operation was not a very easy one, and in 
the middle of it the skipper stopped it, and 
laying the girl's unconscious head down 
again on the nets, called out for the 
whiskey which the men were handing 
about to each other, and managed to pour 
a little down her throat. Then he raised 
her head again quickly. 

" Feenish't afore she comes to ! " he said 
hastily, with some show of fear. 

And Alick obediently cut away at the 
thick locks with a celerity which left much 
to be desired in the matter of form. The 
oar had scarcely been pushed away, and her 
poor head comfortably rested on a soft .piece 
of dry net, when Maud opened her eyes, 
and fixed them in bewilderment on the 
tiiJmown face of the skipper. 

" She'll no ken wha I am, puir lassie ! " 
said that worthy, hastily withdrawing him- 
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self, and giving Alick a push nearer Maud. 
A light came into the astonished eyes as 
he bent closer over her, and a tinge of 
colour came to her lips and cheeks. 

"Saved?" she whispered in a doubtful 
tone, as if she expected to be contradicted. 

"Yes, saved!" he whispered back; and 
added, with involuntary fervent tenderness, 
a passionate " thank God, my darling ! " 

The colour deepened a Uttle in her lips 
and cheeks, but Maud made no attempt to 
turn away from the passion and tenderness. 
Scarcely for the moment comprehending 
anything else, she knew that she was safe, 
and that it was Alick who had saved her, 
and she was glad in a confused sort of way. 
She lay still a few moments looking with 
a sort of solemnity into Alick's loving eyes, 
while the life gradually began to return to 
her. Presently she became aware that 
somebody was tugging at her feet, and she 
raised herself half imconsciously. It was 
Jamie doing his best to puU off her wet 
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boots. Sitting almost opposite her, was 
Sandy, holding the bottle of whiskey, and 
regarding her with aa expression in which 
anger and pity were curiously mingled. 
Maud's eyes wandered back again to Jamie, 
and then became fixed on the oar. Her 
eyes lighted up angrily, and with a rush the 
full power of her life and her senses returned 
to her as she sat upright, and put both 
hands to her wet head. 

" 'T'was a mortal peety after a'; ye might 
ha' manag'd better nor that, ye fiiles ! " 
burst forth Sandy, finding a vent for his 
anger, and glaring first at Maud's head and 
then at the skipper and AJick. 

Maud's sense of fun overcame her 
momentary dismay as she and Sandy sat 
staring ruefully at each other, and she 
began to laugh in a low, half-hysterical way. 

Then Sandy's temper got the better of 
him. 

"It's fine to laugh when it's naethin' but 
a wheen hair that's lost I " he muttered 
savagely. 
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Maud stopped laugMngy and began 
angrily — 

"It was all your fault, aU your wicked 
greed! Notliing need have happened to 
us!" 

" An' if I hadna been sic a fale as gang 
to sea wi' a landsman an' his lass I mightna 
hae lost the boat an' the ladin'. It's Jonah 
that ye've been to me this nicht, Maud 
EUot ! " retorted Sandy, half out of his 
mind at the thought of his loss. 

"Whisht! Sandy Mackay, whisht! hand 
yer tongue, man. Mightna ye ha' been a 
corpse at the bottom. Ye're temptin' o' 
Providence, Sandy Mackay ! " said his 
feUow-skipper reprovingly. 

" Providence has been imco Mnd to me 
an' mine this night ! Nane o' yer preachin' 
to me, holy Wullie ! " 

" Man, dinna blaspheme ! " returned 
Willie Dixon solemnly, quietly ignoring 
the contemptuous name applied to him, in 
consideration of Sandy's pitiful condition; 
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^'there's Jolmnie, Sandy, man; wha was't 
tied yon bladders roond him? Ye wadna 
hae likit to gang hame till the mistress 
wantin' Johnnie, I'm thinldn' ! *' 

Sandy cast a glance sideways at the boy, 
who, now that he was safe, was enjoying 
the whole business mightily, and looked, in 
spite of his dripping condition, the very 
personification of life and brightness, and as 
likely a boy as conld be seen to be the 
darling of his mother's heart. 

" Faither, ye're no to fleicht yon lassie ! " 
said young Johnnie, with much decision, 
looking with concern at Maud, who had 
stooped down to help Jamie with her boots, 
to hide the tears which Sandy's rude words 
had brought to her eyes. The boots had to 
be cut off in the end, and her feet wrapped 
in a dry jacket. 

" Saut watter's no like fresh, Miss Eliot," 
said the skipper kindly, as he brought her a 
dry coat, and placed it round her shoulders ; 
"ye'U be nane the waur 'gen it's ower. 
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WeTl snne be hame now ! " he added. And 
devoutly Maud hoped they would. 

Every minute was bringing them nearer 
to the harbour. Willie Dixon had no lading 
to hinder him; for such is the lincertain 
nature of herring-fishing, that one boat may 
be as successful as Sandy's, and another, a 
very little distance off, return to the quays 
as empty as WiUie's. 

Alick Gordon sat by Maud without 
speaking. He had heard Sandy's retort, 
and had instantly longed to fly at him and 
throw him out of the boat ; but a look at the 
man's face had sent a thrill of pity to his 
heart. Poor Sandy! the loss of his boat 
meant endless poverty and misery to him- 
seK and his wife and children. What 
might not a man be forgiven under such 
circumstances. Even Maud in the midst of 
her own wretchedness realized its temporary 
nature as compared to Sandy's. 

" Mr. Gordon," she said, in a low voice, 
" what does a boat cost ? " 
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" One like Sandy's would be worth about 
JBieO— nets and all." 

" Well, it's a great deal, but I must see 
that he has it all the same ! " and some 
of her old spirit came back to her as she 
spoke. It would only be another year at 
Scarscliff after all, for she had plenty of 
clothes to last a year; and then Aunt 

Mary At this point Maud became 

absorded in the composition of such a letter 
to her Aunt Mary as should reduce her 
almost to tears with the aflfecting descrip- 
tion of how her dear niece had nearly met 
with a watery grave, and how a whole 
family had been ruined by her caprice, and 
how sorry she was, and how she wished she 
were rich, etc., etc., till she almost forgot 
her present miseries. '^ I can get it for him, 
I'm sure ! " she said rather louder; and then 
she bent towards him and called, " Sandy P' 

" Aye ! " 

*' Don't fret," said Maud, in a command- 
ing voice. 
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Sandy's only answer was a dreary laugh. 

" Because I'll make it up to you, * take ' 
and all," she added with decision. 

Unbelief, hope, astonishment, passed 
rapidly over Sandy. The Eliots were not 
rich enough to spare the money for a new 
boat. The girl was talking about what she 
knew nothing. 

" It'll be a maitter o' near twa hundre'," 
he said sensibly ; " but ye 're a gude lassie, 
Maud EUot ; an' a ax yer pardon ; " and as 
he spoke the man drew his sleeve over his 
eyes. His trouble and Maud's kind words 
unmanned him. 

Maud coloured scarlet. 

" I should never have gone out with 
you ! " she said hurriedly. " But, Sandy, I 
mean what I say. Uncle Eeginald, you 
know is very good to me," she added ; 
secretly determining to do it as much as 
she could without assistance. 

Sandy looked at the girl's honest face, 
and his hopes overturned his unbelief. A 
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dark flush coloured his weather-beaten face, 
and a light returned to his eyes, but all he 
said was a cautious repetition of " Ye're a 
gude-hearted lassie, Maud Eliot ! " 

But * Maud knew he believed in her. 
Instead of sitting with a firm hold of the 
whiskey-bottle, from which he had been 
taking occasional sips, he laid it down, 
stood up and shook himself, and turned his 
face towards home. 

"She'll be the last in, Wullie, a*m 
thinkiu' ! " he shouted to his mate, with 
a different ring in his voice; and holding 
out his hand for the glass he favoured the 
rest with his observations. 

** There's a unco wheen o' the wives at 
the jetty! Some o' them hae glasses our 
way 1 They'll' ken somethin', depend on't ! 
There's a' the Mathisons, Jamie! Aye, 
lad, they're unco fond o' ye! " and so on; 
tUl the boat was near enough for everybody 
to see for themselves. 

The jetty was, as he had said, very 
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crowded; and poor Maud began to be 
keenly sensible of the ignominy of her 
situation. Bareheaded, Tvith short, jagged, 
wild, wet hair; barefooted, and covered 
with the seamen's jackets; with all her 
senses about her, and perfectly able, as she 
knew she would be, to walk through the 
crowd and up the village in her dripping 
garments ! What an object of pity, and 
compassion, and of good-natured ridicule 
she would be. All sense of the danger she 
had been in sunk into insignificance before 
the ordeal to be passed on the jetty. 

" Could you not have helped it, Jamie ? " 
she said, in a vexed, pathetic way, appeal- 
ing to the lad, who was occupying himseK 
in disentangling the hair wrapped round 
the oar. 

"Te see, we were feared to hurt ye, Miss 
Maud. But see, it's comin' affl Ye'll get 
yer hair yet." 

" And it's all the same whether it grows 
on my head or off it, I suppose! Oh, 
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Jsmie, Jamia, who taught you the ivicked 
deceits of our , heads ? Don't bother your- 
self. Itll never be fit to be seen tangled 
like that." 

Bat Jamie went on with the operation, 
and succeeded in getting several long hand- 
fals off the oar. 

They were now close up to the jetty, and 
it was easy to see that expectation was 
roused of some unusual event, far aU eyes 
were fixed eagerly on Willie Dixon's boat, 
and a chorus of shouts greeted their 
approach. 

*^Eoh, sirs; Sandy, man, whaur's the 
boat 1 " '' WuUie, Wullie, wha's a' thae 
yeVe gotten for a ladin'l" "Aye, lad, 
ye're like the aposles — ^ye've been catchin' 
mair nor the herrin' 1 " " Ech, look at 
her, poor lassie! Wha'd hae kent Maud 
EUotr' 

This last remark was heard by poor 
Maud, who turned to Alick pale with 
shyness. 
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"What shall I do, Mr. Gordon? How 
ever can I land amongst them all like 
this ? " 

" You look very nice," said Alick, with 
such utter imbecility that Maud burst into 
a merry laugh, which did her all the good 
in the world, and made a sensation on the 
jetty. 

" Hear tiU her lauchin' ! Aye, but she's a 
braw lassie ! an' her near drooned ! I aye 
said Maud Eliot was a weel-plucked lass ! " 
said Ailsie's mother admiringly, pressing 
forward to have a better look at her. And 
there were nothing but kindly glances, and 
kind words, bestowed on the queer figure 
Maud presented as Willie ran his boat close 
up to the jetty, and Alick sprang ashore and 
held out his hands to help her to land. 
Question after question was poured forth, 
everybody speaking at once, and everybody 
answering. 

Sandy's wife was close to the landing, 
with two bairns clinging to her skirts and 
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one in her arms, pale and tearless, but 
terribly anxious till she was sure her hus- 
band and child were in the boat. Johnnie 
had seen her, and had stood up and shouted 
to her ; and a dry sob and a low "The Lord 
be thankit 1 " was her only answer. And 
now as the boat shoved up to the landing 
the men made way for her, and turned their 
heads aside as the poor woman, after a 
clutch at her boy, clung to her husband 
with the tears of relief coursing down her 
cheeks. 

"Houts, Marget, lass ! never greet whan 
yer man comes hame to ye ! " said Sandy, 
putting his arms round her and giving her 
a hearty kiss, and to hide his own emotion 
stooping down and lifting one of the baims 
on to his shoulder* 

** Let's awa' hame and seek oot some dry 
claithes ! " he said, making way through the 
throng ; then recollecting Maud, he turned 
again. Alick was just helping her out of 
the boat, and partly from nervousness, 
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partly from the enouinbranoe of the long 
wet folds of her serge dress which clniig 
tightly to her, she slipped as she landed, 
and but for Alick's hastily catching her in 
his arms, would have fallen. 

" Not hnrt ? " he asked, looking anxiously 
into her face — ^more than amdously, tenderly, 
loviQgly — and holding her close to him a 
moment. Maud qnickly disengaged herself 
and called out to Sandy : 

*^ Sandy 1 Sandy ! won't yonr wife take 
pity on me, and dry me a bit before I 
go home?" and without waiting for an 
answer, she took hold of the woman's hand. 
"Come," she said, "I'm so cold and wet ! " 
and, piloted by Sandy, passed quickly 
through the crowd, pitying murmurs and 
compassion accompanying her and following 
her. 

" Who is she ? " asked a voice in Alick's 
ear as he gazed after her ; and turning sud- 
denly with a start of surprise, and a face 
from which every vestige of colour slowly 
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faded, Aliok foimd himself face to face with 
a woman whose dress and appearance had 
apparently no relation to that of the fisher- 
men's wives and sweethearts. As she asked 
her question she looked straight into Alick's 
face, and he stood gazing at her without 
answering it. 

**It's oor Barb'ra, Mr. Gordon," said an 
old woman, standing beside her, as if in 
reply to Alick's surprise. Alick looked at 
the speaker for a moment, like a man in a 
dream, and then turned away without a 
word, and made his way quickly through the 
crowd. Some of them looked after him. 

" He's clean dazed wi'^ his dook, poor 
fallow ! Aweel, it's no a' folks can put sae 
braw a face on droonin' as yon lassie," 
remarked Ailsie's mother. 

"And noo, Jamie, my laddie, come yer 
ways hame wi' me," said old Mrs. Mathison, 
who had only eyes and ears at that moment 
for the handsome sailor boy who had been 
restored to her. 
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Jamie forgot Maud for a moment in the 
confusion of landing, and the surprise at 
the sight of his long-lost cousin, whom the 
old woman had instantly pointed out to 
him, as she caught hold of him with — 

"Aye, Jamie, laddie, the Lord be thankit, 
ye're presairvitl An' d'ye no see Barb'ra?" 
— ^to which Barbara had replied with a 
smile, and had turned away to watch Ahck 
Gordon help Maud Eliot out of the boat. 
And now, obedient to his old aunt, and 
having lost all chance of helping Maud, 
Jamie turned homewards, with the Mathi- 
sons following after him. 

** Sandy's gotten his hfe, but whaur's he 
*to get his Kviq' noo ? " said a practical man 
amongst the group, more as if stating a fact 
than asking a question. 

"He'll hae a hard time o't, but he 
maunna want," responded another. 

" Na, na, we'll not alloc that," echoed 
several voices at once. 

"Na, lads," said an old man, as he 
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slouched away slowly with his hands in 
his pockets, having satisfied his curiosity 
to the fall, "yer gude lads, an' it'll be 
some o' yer ain txums the neist, may- 
happen." 

"Aye, aye," responded the fishermen, 
** we're nane o' us sure ! Puir Sandy ! An' 
a gude boat she was, I wull say that for 
her noo she's down, the Mary -Jane ! " 

"Aye, aye, an' wha was't tell't ye she 
was fickle laden! " said the fisher who had 
pushed his boat out without waiting for 
Maud, triumphantly, as they separated. 
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CHAPTEE ni. 

WHAT WAS THE REASON? 

Maud was not to be allowed to go home 
with Sandy's wife, and be dried and com- 
forted before she presented herself at the 
rectory. She had not gone many steps 
before she saw the figure of her sister 
coming quietly down the long street 
towards the jetty, Gertrude's anxiety had 
kept her awake the greater part of the 
night, and she had risen many times from 
her bed to gaze out iuto the starKght and 
watch for the faintest indication of bad 
weather. But each time she had looked 
out the soffe still summer night had quieted 
her fears. Towards morning she feU asleep, 
and when she next woke it was about 
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six o'clock ; so she got up and dressed, 
watching the brown sails of the boats 
coming inland as she did so, and thinking 
that she would be just in time to reach the 
jetty as the boats (fame in. 

" You'll have the coffee ready, Janet ? " 
she said, putting her head in as she passed 
the kitchen-door on her way out. 

" Dinna you fash yersel'. Miss EUot,'' 
responded Janet. " I'm no forgettin' the 
bairn, nae mair nor yon," she added in 
a rather cross voice; and her mistress 
retreated hastily, and stepped out into the 
early* morning with a thankful heart that 
the night and its anxieties was past. The 
air was fresh aad sweet, and the sun was 
brightening everything with its Ught and 
heat. Gertrude was not by nature an early 
rise., though she was p JtuaUty itself L 
regards keeping to hours, and the unaccus- 
tomed walk was pleasant and novel to her, 
and refreshing after her long night. She 
did not hurry, thinking she had plenty 
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of time, till she was near enough to the 
jetty to see that it was very crowded; and 
Maud had seen /the solitary figure in the 
street some minutes before it dawned on 
Gertrude's mind that something was the 
matter. Then a horrible fear paled her 
cheek, and she began to run as fast as her 
trembliag legs would carry her. 

Maud turned and stepped behind Sandy's 
wife, giving her a little push. "Go on and 
meet her, and tell her," she said. Bui the 
woman was not yet recovered from the 
shock of the violent and repressed emotions 
of the morning, and could not take in what 
she was to do. Then Maud, dripping all 
over, set out boldly in the face of everybody, 
with a brave attempt, to run to meet her 
sister, and save her a second or two of 
horror and suspense. And it must be 
admitted that she looked a little absurd 
with the heavy wet folds of the serge 
clinging to her, and no boots on, and no 
hat, only her short, jagged hair covering 
her head. 
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" Maud ! Maud I Is it you ? " screamed 
Gertrude, forgetting her dignity, as she flew 
along. The moment Maud was sure she 
was recognized she stopped her struggling 
running, and advanced with more com- 
posure. As soon as they were close to 
each other she began to laugh ; and, 
putting out both her hands at arm's length, 
she seized Gertrude and held her at a 
distance. 

" You'll be wet through in a miuute if 
you come any nearer." 

" Oh, -Maud !— oh, Maud ! Oh, look at 
your hair! — oh, child 1 " was all poor Ger- 
trude could exclaim, pale and trembling 
all over; and, in spite of Maud, she got 
her arms round her sister and pressed her 
to her heart, and began to sob hysterically. 

" Now, Gertrude, if you want to be the 
death of me, you'll keep me standing here, 
a spectacle for men and boys, and half 
dead already with cold and fright into 
the bargain," said Maud impatiently and 
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sensibly, disengaging herself after giving 
Gertrude a hearty kiss, and setting off as 
fast as she could go up the street. And 
while she went, she told her sister a little 
of the reason of the sorry plight she was in. 
But all the doors were beginning to open, 
and heads looked out, and violent exclama- 
tions of astonishment and concern greeted 
her progress and distracted her narrative. 

" Gude sake ! whatever's come to the 
lass?" said each wife who happened to be 
at her door; and a row of heads on each 
side of the street stretched their necks out 
after the sisters. 

"Gertrude, this is awfal! I must run! 
Good-bye 1" said Maud, getting hotter and 
hotter in the face, and colder and colder 
about the body. And, seizing her serge in 
both her hands, she lifted it away from 
her bootless feet, and set off as fast as she 
could go, with her head down, and her eyes 
steadily fixed on the ground. Gertrude 
followed as fast as she could, but Maud 
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got home first, and burst into the kitchen 
Upon the horrified Janet, and sat down 
breathless on the first chair. 

" Eh ! my bairn I Lord-sake, what's a' 
this? YeVe been drooned wi' they fules ! " 
she exclaimed. " Will this be you ? " 

*'Well, ghosts are generally white, and 
I'm sure I'm black enough. Look at my 
feet ! " and Maud held up her muddy, wet 
stockings and began to laugh, and Janet's 
face made her laugh more ; and the natural 
consequence of it aU was that she speedily 
began to cry in a wretched and ignominious 
manner, and had to be put to bed, and 
warmed and comforted; and at last fell 
asleep, worn out with excitement, before 
either Gertrude or Janet had arrived at 
the correct explanation of her miserable 
condition. 

« 

Mr. Eliot showed considerable feeling and 
a little astonishment, when he was made 
to understand that "little Maud" could 
not appear at breakfast, because she had 
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been nearly drowned. " But how did it all 
happen ? On such a fine night too ? " he 
asked bewildered. 

" That's just what I can't make out 
from Maud's account. She was really not 
fit to be questioned. I wish Mr. Gordon 
would come," said Gertrude. 

"Ah! to be sure. We shall hear all 
about it from Gordon. Let me know when 
the child is awake;" and Mr. Eliot shut 
himself up in his study to hide what he 
felt, and calm his nerves with his books. 
Let us hope they were not entirely of a 
theological nature, but were otherwise com- 
forting. ' 

Maud slept long, and woke none the 
worse for her troubles. She would not 
listen to Gertrude's entreaties that she 
would be cautious and stay in bed. Now 
that she was rested and warmed and fed, 
she was ready to tell the whole story from 
beginning to end, and to laugh at the 
ending of the tragedy; and even she was 
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able to take a hopeful view of the condition 
of her head. 

"You know you object to chignons on 
principle, Gertrude ; and really, now that 
I have cHpped it a little straight, it isn't so 
unbecoming. It makes me look like I used 
to do, doesn't it, dear dad ? " 

She had invaded her father's study, 
followed by Gertrude, as soon as she was 
dressed, and was sitting on a stool at his 
feet, in a subdued mood upon the whole, 
and had been recounting her story quietly 
enough. 

Mr. EUot stroked the short remaioing 
locks fondly, and was quite indifferent as 
to the loss of the rest of them. 

*' Thank God, my little girl is safe ! " he 
said reverently enough, adding, with a 
shadowy smile, ** minus her beauty ! " 

" How dare you, daddy ! how dare you ! " 
exclaimed Maud indignantly; and she 
sprang up and looked at herself ia the glass 
over the chimney-piece, with her head first 
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on one side and then on the other con- 
sideringly. 

"Is it so bad as that, Gertrude ? " she 
asked plaintively. 

" All your lovely hair, dear Maudie ! " 
murmured Gertrude sadly. "What could 
Mr. Gordon be thinking of ! " 

"By the way, has Mr. Gordon been 
down ? " Maud inquired, while the colour 
deepened in her cheeks. 

"No, not yet; he is sure to come soon," 
her sister answered confidently ; and so 
Maud thought he was. She looked at her- 
self again in the glass rather anxiously, till 
the remembrance of the fond folly of his 
" You look very nice 1 " when she was con- 
scious in Willie's Dixon's boat of being such 
a pitiable object, came back to her, and 
she blushed and smiled to herself a little. 
She did look very nice now. If the loss of 
her hair had altered her a good deal it was 
not an alteration much for the worse. The 
thick short brown locks were wavy and 
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curly, and were by no means unbecoming 
now that they had been dried and brushed, 
and the effect of them was to make her 
look younger by two or three years than 
she really was. K Alick Gordon thought 
she looked "nice" even in the boat, he 
could not think her so very objectionable 
now. How good he had been to her ; how 
kind and helpful ! What was that he 
had said when she clutched him in her 
agony of fear, the girl asked herself, and 
remembered too well to answer. After a 
Kttle time she went away by herself, and 
said she was going to rest a little more. 
She drew her arm-chair up to the window, 
and . basked in the warmth of the soft 
summer day, and did not read the book 
that lay on her lap, but looked lazily out 
on the sea, and occasionally leant forward 
to see if anybody was coming down the 
hiU. 

" Do you want to drown me too, my 
darling!'' she said softly to herself now 
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and then. All yes ! there was more than 
- friendliness " now in those bine eyes : and 
how strange it was that she shonld be 
glad! Had she found him at last, her 
imaginary hero ? Or was it that he was no 
hero — only AKck Gordon, the man she had 
failed to teach to be worldly, the man who 
had interested her more than any other 
man, the man who had saved her from 
drowning (she forgot that Jamie Mathison 
had made the floats), the man who had 
called her his " darling," the man she — ah ! 
was it true ? Did she love him ? And was 
this her fate — ^this to be the end of her 
vague longings and half ambitious dreams — 
that she should do like everybody else, and 
fall desperately in love with a man simply 
because she saw him every day and there 
was nobody else ? Oh no — ^no. Maud assured 
herself, No ! That wasn't the reason. The 
reason was that — ^not that he was hand- 
some, for so was Dick, so were all the 
others ; not that he was clever, for he was 
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neither cleverer nor stupider than other 
people ; not that he was a saint, she hated 
saints; not that he was rich, for he was 
poor ; not that he had a grand name, for it 
was only very middling indeed, his "family.'*' 
Then what was the reason ? Just that he 
was Alick, and she was his " darling," and 
— weU yes, it was no good pretending to 
herself not to know — ^and that life had been 
a dififerent thing to her since she had 

known him, and that . At this point she 

blushed all over her face and neck, and 
leant forward to look eagerly up the road. 

" Wfll he never come ! " she murmured 
impatiently ; and yet she thought somehow 
she would rather not go down if he did. 
** Fancy me growing shy ! " and Maud 
laughed at herself. 

She migh^ have spared herself her hesi- 
tations, for he never came ; neither that 
day nor the next. 
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. CHAPTEK IV. 

HOW COULD YE LEAVE ME? 

Veby different, to judge by his moody, 
melancholy face, were the thoughts of the 
hero of Maud Eliot's romance. It was the 
evening of the next day, and she was. still 
waiting for him while he sat on the bench 
under the rock in his terrace garden, stoop- 
ing forward, with a pipe in his mouth, 
looking out over the sea. So he had sat 
when he first came to ScarscHff, for many a 
solitary hour, moody and dissatisfied. But 
there was something now in his blue eyes 
which was more like despair than dissatis- 
faction. There was a marked difference in 
the outward appearance of Alick Gordon 
since then. Little roughnesses in his dress 
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and in his person, wliich were then tin- 
pleasantly prominent, had been smoothed 
away; his hands were not now so sugges- 
tive of work ; his clothes were now the 
ordinary morning clothes of a gentleman 
who is taking his ease in the country. The 
brown in his beard predominated now oyer 
the grey, and he appeared younger and 
altogether better looking. And yet when 
he first came to Scarscliff there was. not 
the utter hopelessness in his bearing which 
seemed now to be shadowed forth by the 
limp attitude, and dreary eyes which were 
looking out to sea with an inward gaze 
which was blind to the outward object it 
contemplated. 

Whatever else his thoughts might be they 
were certainly absorbing and miserable. His 
absorption was so deep that he did not 
hear the soft footsteps of a woman who 
had crept close to the edge of the terrace 
immediately above him, and was watching 
him intently and curiously. There was 
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some grace in her attitude, and much 
beauty in her face.' The grace was the 
stealthy grace of a cat watching the mo- 
ment to spring ; the beauty was at that 
moment ahnost the beauty of a panther 
gloating its eyes on its living prey. For 
a few seconds she stood thus, then she 
turned and made her way cautiously down 
the wooden steps to the lower terrace, and 
stepping softly over the gravel, was close 
to Alick before he became aware of her 
presence. Then, with a muttered oath, he 
half rose from his seat, the pipe fell from 
his mouth, and his face flushed ; but there 
was no surprise in his face — ^he had been 
waiting for her; she was sure sooner or 
later to come. But the sight of her raised 
a very devil of aiigry passion in his breast. 
The woman stopped, and for a moment she 
hesitated as she glanced quickly from the 
man's angry eyes to the precipice below. 
For one moment only; then she rushed 
forward with a swift movement, threw 
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herself on the ground before him, clasping 
his knees, and sobbing out, "Alickl my 
Alick ! how could ye leave me ! " 

" How could I leave you I " he repeated 
scomfally, trying to push her away; but 
she clung to him closely, and sobbed more 
and more violently, and spoke in broken 
sentences. 

"K ye'd hae waited, if ye'd hae gien me 
time, — ^why could ye no' have had patience 
wi' me ? — I could have cleared it all up — ^I 
could " 

'' Have lied ! — ^Yes I you could lie to the 
last ! " and he made another movement to 
free himself, expressive of such intense dis- 
gust that it stung the woman to the heart. 
She took her arms from off him, but she 
did not rise from her knees — ^she merely 
shifted her arms to the bench and buried 
her face in them and sobbed in silence. 

Alick rose to his feet quickly, but he could 
not pass her without stepping over her. He 
stood still and looked at her with a look 
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of loathing and hatred ; and then he glanced 
down the precipice. Her dress touched the 
edge of it. If he left her there ! A shudder 
came over him, and his face grew white. 
He stooped over her and took hold of her 
to raise her. As he touched her she looked 
up at him with sudden, real, horrible fear 
contracting every feature. 

'^Oh God! oh AHck! anything but that!" 
she implored, shrinking from his touch. "I'll 
go away, I'U do anything — ye may — ^yon 

girl Oh God ! " and meeting the stern 

eyes in the white face of the man whose 
strong arm was lifting her from the ground, 
and feeling the scorch of the fire of hate 
and contempt in them, and believing that 
her last hour was come, a deadly sickness 
overpowered her, and making a vain struggle 
to clutch the bench with both her hands, 
she fainted. 

Alick's eyes were scarcely so stern as he 
haK laid and half supported her on the 
bench, and waited tiU the life returned to 
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her. He had thought she was acting before, 
and his anger had been increased fourfold 
by the suspicion ; but he felt there could 
have been no pretence in the feeling, what- 
ever it was, that had been strong enough to 
reduce her to this state. And he looked 
with some degree of pity at the woman 
he was holding in his arms, whose beautiful 
head was resting on his shoulder. It was 
strange that he could look at her with 
only pity. Whatever slumbering wicked- 
ness there might be underneath those soft 
white eyelids, there was nothing now but 
womanly beauty in the inanimate face so 
close to his. The pale lips were perfect 
in form ; the long bright eyelashes shaded 
clxeeks which, if they had lost the first round- 
ness of early youth, were still soft and fair. 
The broad forehead was white as milk ; and 
the bright hair grew low on it in thick, soft, 
wavy masses. The chin was firm, and 
rather full; but the power this expressed 
was at other times softened by the beauty 
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of the colouring of the face, and there was 
a patheticness now in its dead whiteness^ 
It was not very long before the white lids 
quivered, and the lips parted, and the blood 
came slowly back to her cheeks. 

For an instant her eyes were raisecl to 
Alick's, and then as quickly closed again^ 
and a shiver passed over her whole body» 
He did not move, thinking she had not 
folly recovered her consciousness ; and she 
lay perfectly still, every instant realizing 
more surely that nothing awful had 
happened to her. Then slowly, slowly, she 
lifted her eyelids, and fixed her long dark 
eyes on Alick's face, and tried to speak. 

He stooped his head to hear. 

" Why did ye no, whan ye had the 
chance to free yersel', Alick Gordon ? " she 
whispered, half fearfully still. Even then 
he did not understand the horror* that had 
possessed her. 

** What chance have I ever had ? *' he 
muttered gloomily ; and, seeing she was 
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l)etter, he withdrew the arm that was sup- 
porting her, but gently, and without any 
positive unkindness. She sat up, but she 
trembled a httle still. 

" Naebody would ha' been the wiser," she 
said, almost under her breath, looking 
down the cliff with a sort of fascination, 
and then taking another sidelong look at 
Alick's face.^ He started up when her 
meaning dawned on him, and the blood 
rushed violently to his forehead. And 
again she mistook his honest indignation. 
^Tm feared — I'm feared on ye, Alick!" 
she said, trembling more and more. "It 
was me that saved yer life after a', Alick," 
•she said, with beseeching humility ; " and 
ye were aye a good man, Alick ! " 

** And yet you took me for a devil just 
now ! " AHck answered with such indignant 
ficom, that her fears were allayed. And, as 
he tried to pass her and leave her, she took 
hold of him. 

"Ye shall na go, Alick Gordon, till ye've 
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listened to me. IVe followed ye far, and 
found ye where I ne'er thought to find ye ; 

and Alick, if ye would listen to me, ye 

would, maybe, no' be sae hard. Am I no 
yer wife after a' ? " 

There was a h^iy in the question 
which touched him for a moment; and 
the voice that pleaded to him in the un- 
forgotten border dialect of Barbara Mathi- 
son's childhood was soft and sweet. He 
had very nearly loved this woman in a 
way once. She was, as she said, his wife 
after all. She had a right to be heard. 
And with a look of hopeless despair 
deepening every moment in his eyes, Alick 
Gordon sat down again on the bench beside 
her. 

" Why did you follow me ? Did you not 
get the money ? " he asked presently. 

'' Yes, I got it. Why did I follow ye ? 
It was you I wanted, no your money ! " and 
for the first time the colour came up into 
her pale cheeks, and a hght into the dark. 
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half-closed eyes, and the whole expression 
of her face changed. Alick looked at her 
in surprise, and in some doubt. 

" Barbara, what good will it do you now 
to tell that lie again ? " he said quietly. 

"It's no a lee!" she answered hotly. 
^^Ye may hate the sight o' me, Alick 
Gordon ! — ^ye may leave me to mysel' the 
rest o' my life, but ye'll no can hinder 
that ! " and genuine tears rushed to the 
passionate eyes. 

*^ I do hate the sight of you ! I mean to 
leave you to yourself for the rest of your 
life ! I don't care whether it's true or not ; 
but I believe it's a lie !" he answered, with 
concentrated wrath and bitterness in his 
voice and face. 

*' It's no ! — it's no ! Ye wouldna' be sae 
hard, man, if ye kenned the truth ! ' ' she 
sobbed. • 

"I know as much of the truth as I care 
to know, and I'll never hear the rest from 
you ! " he said contemptuously. 
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" Ye dinna ken ! — ^ye dinna ken ! Alick 
Gordon, as sure as death I never wronged 
ye ! " and while she swore it she stole 
another look at him under her eyehds. 

He laughed scornfully. 

" And about the hoy ? '' he said quietly. 

^* That was sae lang sin' syne!" she 
answered, after a pause, in a low voice, 
flushing aU over. 

" And so you thought that it would be 
nothing to me that my wife had * lang sin' 
syne' been another man's mistress ! " 

A kind of shiver passed over her. 

** Alick, I was sae young then! Can ye 
no forgie, man. Mony a time I thought to 
teU ye, and I was feared ; and ye wouldna 
ha' married me then." 

" No — ^you're right there ! Perhaps you 
don't know, though I think now you do, 
that I married you even as it is to save 
your honour. Do you remember our hut 
where you nursed me, and where you cried 
and sobbed at the door because — poor. 
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sweet, innocent girl — ^yonng Johnstone was 
saying things about yon because of the care 
you had taken of me ! Woman, could any 
downright he be blacker than the one you 
acted that day ? " And the sneer in Alick's 
voice changed to rage at the remembrance. 
" Alick ! Alick ! whisht, man ! " she cried 
in an agony, ** ye needna be sae hard. Was 
I no kind to ye? Did I no nurse ye all 
through thae long nights? Ye ken fine it 
was no a lee that I loved ye, Alick I " and 
she tried to take his hand, but he pulled it 
away. Then she threw herself on her knees, 
and passionately implored him to forgive 

her. 

"Ye were used to be sae good to me, 
Alick ; and what'll it help ye to kiU me wi' 
grievin' ! I'm your wife, and ye canna marry 
yon lassie ! " she almost screamed in her 
passionate prayer to him. Alick started- — 
she had stung hini to the heart at last. 

"No," he muttered in a low voice, " you 
needn't teU me that ! I'm tied to you fast 
enough ! " 
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^* And yet I saw ye, AKck ! I was there 
when the boat cam' in. What was that in 
yonr een, Alick Gordon — you that are sae 
hard to me? What will yon prood lassie 
ihink o' yonr ways when she hears ye're 
married to me?" said Barbara more quietly. 

" She'll never hear it then, never ! " 
retorted Alick, all the more angrily be- 
cause he was conscience-stricken. A sullen 
expression succeeded to the passion in Baf- 
hara's eyes. 

" She shall hear it an' ye send me away 
frae ye," she said doggedly; and Alick 
knew she would keep her word. The bare 
idea of Maud Eliot coming to hear the 
shameful story of his marriage and his 
misery was intolerable to him. Barbara 
saw her advantage, and was not slow to 
foUow it up. 

^^But an' ye'U let me back to ye, Alick, 
she need never hear it for me. It's naethin' 
but you I'm wantin'. Oh, Alick Gordon ! ye'r 
fine and sorry for yoursel', and ye canna 

VOL. l\. G 
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forgie me for leein'. Are ye no as bad 
yoiirser ! Ye'll say it's for love ! Weel, and 

ye ken, ye hen that 'twas for love o' " 

Bobs choked her, and she seized his hand and 
covered it with passionate kisses. 

Something in Alick's heart, as the past rose 
np before him, told him she spoke truth, 
and out of his own grief sprang a feeling of 
pity for hers, and he did not take his hand 
away. What should he do? Go away he 
must from ScarscKff. "Are ye no as bad 
yoursel'?" Barbara had asked in her pas- 
sionate way. And was he not? He grew 
hot as he remembered his words in the boat 
when he tied on the floats. Would they 
ever recur to Maud? and would she learn to 
think him a villain ? 

Barbara's tears and evident love were 
insensibly melting his heart. He never had 
really loved her; he had come to despise 
and hate her ; but now he was beginning to 
pity her. He had sworn to himself never 
to see her again, to blot her out of his life 
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as far as he honourably could ; and she was 
here, kneeling at his feet, kissing his hands, 
praying for mercy ; and if he sent her away, 
reckless and passionate, might she not drag 
him down from bad to worse ; while if he 
yielded to her prayer, and kept her with 
him, they could go away quietly together, 
and make the best of their wretched Kves 
somewhere where nobody had ever heard of 
them. And yet to hve aU the rest of his 
life with a woman like Barbara, who had 
deceived him over and over again, who 

might be doing the same even now! 

With a sudden movement Alick Gordon 
bent over his wife and raised her face in 
both his hands, and looked into it with a 
curious searching gaze. 

"Barbara, will you tiy to tell me the 
whole truth from beginning to end ? " he 
asked gently enough. 

The beautiful lips trembled, but the poor 
tear-stained face lighted up with a gleam of 
joy at the sign of relenting. 
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" It's truth that I love ye, AHck ! " she 
said softly. 

"Will yon trj/y Barbara?" he repeated, 
taking no notice of this observation. 

*^ Will ye say first that ye'U forgie me ? " 
she asked, meeting his eyes with her own 
steadily enough. 

He hesitated. How could he forgive her ! 

"Will ye kiss me then, Alick?" she asked 
humbly, flushing hotly. 

He took his hands quickly away from 
her face, an<d sat upright, the old look of 
loathing in Mb very gesinire as he shrank 
from her. The flush faded from her cheeks 
and she grew deadly pale. 

" You're a hard man, Alick Gordon," she 
muttered, and set her teeth, and fought with 
herself that she might not scream. And 
she turned again to the bench, and laid her 
head on it with such a look of weary despair 
that Alick's heart relented once more. 

" TeU me all the truth, Barbara, and — I'll 
try to forgive you," he said gently. And he 
tried to raise her. 
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"I'U teU ye— the truth, Alick; let me 
be, and dinna look at me," she answered. 
And, half sitting, half kneeling, with her 
arms resting on the bench, and her face 
half covered by her hands, Barbara began 
her confession. 
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CHAPTEE V. 



A CONFESSION. 



" There's no sae much to tell, Alick. 'Twas 
here that was home to me when I was a 
lassie, Ye'll mind that I tell't ye I was 
frae the north?" 

**Yes, yes; wait a moment. I see it 
now. Jamie's cousin ! Ah ! — and have you 
informed your relations that you have found 
me?" asked Alick, hardening again as he 
realized that what was known to the old 
Mathisons would speedily be known at the 
rectory, 

"I tell't father I was married, when I 
wrote. How could I ken ye were here, 
Alick? 'Twas but the night ye went 



I 
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lierrin'-fisliing that I cam' home, and I was 
minded to speak first to ye whan I kenn't it 
was you that cam' in in the herrin'-boat 
wi' that " 

Alick interrupted her again. 

" When you told your father you were 
married, why did you not tell him your — 
Ms — ^that is — ^my name ? " 

" Because I kenn't fine that wherever ye 
might be, if ye were to hear that a woman 
was asking for Alick Gordon, ye would ken 
it was me, and put yersel' out o' my way," 
she answered bitterly. 

" And what did you teU your father ? " 

" I teU't him that I was married to one 
Andrew Graham, and that I was weel to 
do, and was comin' home just to have a 
look at them a', and at the old place." 

"And they believed you?" Alick asked, 
with a look half of disgust and half of relief. 

"Mother believes," Barbara answered, 
with some hesitation, 

" She believed you once before, if I 



I 
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remember rightly Jamie's story. Well, ga 
on ! " and Alick sighed wearily. 

Barbara looked up at him through her 
fingers and shivered. Was there nothing 
she could do or say, truth or falsehood, to 
soften the heart of this man whom she so 
dearly loved ? 

*^ I was naethin' but a bairn, just turned 
sixteen, when yon man cam' to Scars- 
cliff, " she began again. 

"And the village pride, and the darlings 
of your father's heart ! You see I know the 
story. Most cjiildren at sixteen know that 
much good from evil!" again interrupted) 
Alick. 

** If ye ken sae weel, what for should I 
tell ye ony mair?" responded Barbara 
passionately, and was silent. 

'^ Go on ! " said Alick ; and after a while 
she resumed — 

"And I was prood and saucy, and would 
na listen to our ain lads ; and yon man, he 
said he was a gentleman, and that he^ 
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Tvould make me a lady; but I wonldna 
listen till him. And then he swore that over 
tlie water in France he would marry me; 
and so — and so " 

" You went with him, and he broke his 
Tsrord, the scoundrel ! " said Alick, turn- 
ing his eyes with some pity in them on 
lier. 

Barbara turned deadly pale, and hesitated 
a moment. Then she went on. 

" He was a ship's captain, and I could na 
bide the sea, so he landed me in Frd^nce, 
and " 

"Refused to marry you? And what did 
you do ? " 

"What was I to do? I hadna ony 
money. I just stopped there.'* 

" Where was it ? " interrupted Alick. 

" 'Twas a hard name to say, and I'll nO' 
can tell ye, Alick," she answered ; " 'twas a 
bit village by the sea in France." 

"Can't you remember the name? Well, 
it's no matter. And then ? " 
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" 'Twas there that the bairn was bom/' 
«he answered in a half whisper. 

And then there was a silence for a few 
minutes. Presently she began again. 

*' 'Twas after that that he had to go a 
voyage again, and nothing would serve 
him, but that I must go along o' him. And, 
oh, but I was miserable. He was that 
rough, and when he saw that I hated him 
he was worse. Many a time I thought he 
would ha' killed me. Alick, if ye could 
ha' seen me then ye would ha' been sorry. 
Eh! but I was pimished! " and she sighed 
heavily. 

'' Where did he take you ? " 

*^ To ever so many o' places ; but at the 
long and the last, when the bairn was two 
year old, he lost his ship-folks' trust. "^Twas 
no his blame, he aye said. Maybe he 
spoke truth ; and 'twas then that he said 
we must go and seek a livin' far away. 
'Twas all one that I begged and prayed 
him to leave me, and I would go bapk 
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to father. He said he would rather see me 
dead at his feet." 

" Then he cared for you ? Why on earth 
did he not marry you ? " 

'' Cared for me ! Fine carin' ! Oh aye, 
I was bonnie, and he likit me whiles ; but 
eh, he was a cruel, cruel man. I was that 
feared on him I would ha' left him if I had 
kenned where to go. 'Twas on the ship we 
sailed in that I fell in with the \Marstons. 
And ye'U mind the mistress, Alick ? " 

"Do you mean that she knew this story, 
and yet that she helped you to keep it from 
me ? " asked AHck sternly. 

" She hadna sae hard a heart as ye have, 
Alick Gordon. And she kenned yon man, 
and was sorry for me ; and eh, but she was 
gude to me ! " 

"Did she know that he was not your 
husband ? " 

For a moment Barbara hesitated. " Yes, 
I teU't her I wasna married till him, and 
that I would give ony thing to get quit o* 
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him; but I must have the bairn wi' me^ 
And so she helped me to hide away when 
we a' landed. She had freends in the 
place, and when she went up country she 
took me wi' her." 

" And did he never find you ? " 

Again she hesitated. 

"I heard tell he was killed in a fight 
somewhere up country," she answered in a 
low voice. 

**And what about the man I saw you 
talking to, that you gave the money to ? " 
Barbara grew very white. 

" That — ^that was the man that said he 
was killed," she answered steadily. 

Alick made no answer, and thought 
deeply. In a few minutes she spoke 
again. 

" That's a', AHck. Ye'U mind the rest ? " 
she said softly, glancing at him timidly. 
It was the rest that he was " minding," as 
he looked out over the sea; and a bitter 
'^ minding " it was to him. 
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Barbara watched him anxiously. Pre- 
sently she touched him, and he started. 

" It's sae lang sin' syne, Alick ! " she 
pleaded again gently, her eyes raised 
beseechingly to his fall of tears. " Dinna, 
dinna send me away ! " and in her anxiety 
she laid her hand on his arm. One 
moment he hesitated, and looked down 
at her with the same strange mixture of 
pity and contempt which had so many times 
come over his face during their interview. 
Then he laid his hand on hers, and stooping 
over her kissed her forehead. In a moment 
she raised herself, and flung her arms round 
his neck, and buried her face on his 
shoulder. " Oh Alick ! my Alick ! ye 're a 
gude man! Forgive me, Alick," she sobbed 
in broken sentences, cKnging close to him. 
Unless he had used positive force he could 
not have freed himself from her; and her 
sorrow and her love were surely true, what- 
ever else was false about her; and Alick 
did not find it iu his heart to push her 
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away. Instead, he put his own arms round 
her, and held her gently in what seemed to 
poor Barbara to be a loving embrace, while 
he bent his head and said, his face growing 
gradually whiter — 

"You have a right to stay with me, 
Barbara ; and I — ^I — forgive you ! " 

Then he lifted his white face, and looked 
up at the sky with a despair in his eyes 
which contrasted strangely with the words 
and the action. He let her sob away her 
grief on his breast, and she thought he had 
taken her into his heart. 

Old Marget's voice sounded out suddenly 
in the silence that had fallen on them : 

"Maister Gordon!" she called, "yer tea's 
waitin' for ye ! " At the sound of her voice, 
Barbara sprang to her feet. 

" Did she see you come in ? " AHck 
asked anxiously. 

" No — ^no. I watched ; she was busy and 
didna see me. Ye'U no want her to see 
me ? " she asked half reproachfully. 
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"No — I don't," Alick answered doggedly. 
" I'll explain to you to-morrow. Wait here 
now, and when yon hear me whistle you 
can sKp round the house. I'll take care she 
doesn't see you ! " 

"I could go down by the rocks," sug- 
gested Barbara timidly. Alick hesitated ; 
then he said decidedly — 

" No, you wouldn't be safe ; but you can 
meet me down by the shore to-morrow 
evening — later than this. Now, good- 
night ; ' ' and he would have passed her, but 
she put up her face to him, with a blush 
which made her lovely. 

"Ess me, Alick, to show it's true that 
ye forgie me ! " she said softly. And he 
kissed her, not unkindly. Then he said, 
as he was turning away, " Remember, you 
must keep up the story you told your father. 
If I do as you wish> you must do as I wish. 
I wiU not have it known here." He spoke 
firmly, aiid Barbara was not sure enough 
of him yet to remonstrate; or perhaps she 
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did not care to do so, for she showed no 
indignation, and only said, " Ye needna be 
feared on me, Alick, and 111 meet ye 
the mom, down by the rocks, in the 
^loamin'." 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

MAUD ELIOT'S PEACE OP MIND. 

All Scarscliff had ^^ given" Maud to Mr. 
Gk)rdon, as was not unnatural under the 
circumstances; and the ^'sweethearting" at 
the rectory was the subject of deep interest 
to the lads and lassies, more especially the 
latter. But as yet nobody had dared to say 
either to Mr. Eliot or Gertrude anything in 
the way of congratulation. There was still 
some doubt in all minds as to the way in 
which events would turn, for it was univer- 
sally agreed that "they Lunnon lassies were 
awfu' fickle cattle ; " and moreover, Jamie 
Mathison, who was known to be "well 
sequent" with both Mr. Gordon and Maud 
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EKot, always scoflfed at the notion that 
there was any " sweetheartin' " going on at 
all between them. The reports troubled 
Jamie nevertheless; and many a time, as he 
rocked about in his boat, doing a little 
lonely cod-fishing to pass the time, he 
revolved in his mind the confidence he had 
once received from Alick Gordon, and con- 
sidered from all points its bearing on the 
present course of events. He had hitherto 
always ended his meditations by a settled 
conviction that AKck Gordon was a man to 
be trusted. But his observations in the 
herring-boat had rather staggered him. TTia 
faith in his friend was shaking ; and his own 
hopeless and romantic boyish passion for 
his old playfellow was tormenting him. 

The second long summer day which, 
when it passed into evening, found Maud 
Eliot still watching and waiting in vain for 
Alick Gordon, found young Jamie stretched 
full length on his back, on a sand-bank far 
away from the village, looking up at the 
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fading lights in the sky with a pale and 
troubled face, and a suspicion of tears in his 
eyes. What ought he to do? He had 
sworn to keep faith, and yet was he to let 
Maud Eliot drift unwittingly into the sorrow 
and trouble that AHck Gordon seemed to be 
preparing for her? Pretty Maud I "with 
her high ways, and her bonnie een, and her 
bonnie brown hair," said Jamie to himself; 
and then he sat up with a sudden move- 
ment, and put his hand into the breast of 
his jacket and took out a parcel, and care- 
fully untied it, and spread the contents over 
his knees. They were poor Maud's long 
brown locks. Jamie had spent a good part 
of the day in drying them and disentangling 
them, and had succeeded in rescuing two or 
three thick ones from the tangled mass, and 
had then tied them up with the intention of 
giving them back to their owner as he had 
promised. He had been so loyal that he had 
not even kept one curl for old acquaint- 
ance sake. But as the boy now fondled his 
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treasure, he found it hard in his heart to 
part with it. He stroked * the locks softly, 
and then he lifted them towards his lips, 
and held them while he turned his head first 
to one side and then to the other, before he 
dared to kiss them, to make sure there was 
nobody on either side to be seen; but as 
he, with shy precaution, turned half round 
to look behind him, he dropped them hastily 
and sprang to his feet, the blood rushing 
furiously to his forehead. 
^^ I never heard yer foot, sir ! " he stam- 
mered, as AHck Gordon stooped down and 
picked up the scattered locks of hair, and, 
sitting down, proceeded to tie them up 
agaiQ in the paper without saying a word. 
Jamie watched him resentfully, but silently, 
till AHck, haviQg tied them up, put them 
quietly into his own pocket, and looked up 
at him. Then Jamie's anger burst forth : 

" Ye've no call to tak' them ! I wad 
hae gi'en them back to her! They're no 
yours!" And he put out his hand for the 
parcel. 
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" Jamie Mathison," said Alick quietly, 
and rather severely, "I'm not going to have 
you making a fool of yourself. Maud Eliot 
can never be anything to you; and you 
shan't sit here Kke aa idiot, kissing her 
hair, if I can help it I " 

" And, Alick Gordon ! " cried the boy, 
smarting under the cruel words, " if I can 
help it you shall ne'er make a fool o' Maud 
Eliot hersel' ! If she's naethin' to me, she's 
naethin' to you! — and what's mair, she'U 
ne'er be ! " 

" Who's denying it ? Sit down, lad, and 
don't quarrel with your best friend. I 
thought you believed in me, Jamie?" Alick 
added, with his rarely sweet smUe. 

" So I did 1 But I'm no sae sure ! I 
hear^ ye in the boat, Maister Gordon! " said 
Jamie suspiciously. 

" What did you hear ? " asked Alick 
quickly. 

*' I heerd ye ca' her yer darlin', and I saw 
yer een ! " Jamie muttered still wrathfully. 
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Alick's eyes filled with a tender light. 

" I wish we had gone down together! " he 
said under his breath. 

'*Then it's true?" burst forth Jamie. 
"An' where'll be the oath ye swore, ne'er 
to let harm come to Maud Eliot ? Maister 
Gordon, I'm minded to break my ain word 
tiU ye ! " 

"I'll swear it over again to you, Jamie. 
No harm shall come to her ! " said Alick 
earnestly. 

"Ye'U maybe no can hinder't!" Jamie 
said sorrowfully, but relenting. " How can 
ye tell that ye're no as much to her ? " 

" God forbid ! Jamie, you might know 
that I never looked at that possibility! 
Was it hkely she would care for me ? " 

Alick asked the question wistfuUy, but he 
spoke the truth when he said he had never 
thought of Maud's caring for him ; he had 
been hitherto entirely absorbed in the 
misery of his own hopeless love. 
And Jamie believed him. The boy's 
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affection for Alick reasserted itself, and his 
generous feelings were roused by the worn, 
anxious look in his friend's face. 

" It would be just vera likely ! " he said, 
with aU his old admiration for his hero 
returning to him. 

" No, Jamie, no ! And now, lad, I've 
trusted you far. I've nobody else to speak 
to. You're honest and true, and will maybe 
help me to do the right thing. I've some- 
thing to say to you. Will you listen, and 
help me ? '" 

"WilllUsten! WiUIhelpye! Ye ken 
fine I wiU ! Though it's little enough I'U 
can do for ye!" responded Jamie, thus 
appealed to, seating himself on the sand- 
hill by Alick, and preparing to hear what 
his friend had to say. 

It was a sudden determination to put his 
restless thoughts away from him, and a 
longing for friendly sympathy that he could 
not resist, that had induced Alick to come 
out after his soUtary meal to seek Jamie. 
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Avoiding the road, he was making towards 
the village over the sand-hills, when he came 
thus imexpectedly on the very man he was 
seeking. His steps had made no noise on 
the sandy grass, and Jamie had been besides 
too absorbed to notice his approach. When 
Aliok saw what the boy was doing, he took 
in in a moment the state of Jamie's heart, 
and made up his mind to stop the sweet 
folly which could only be a curse to the 
sailor lad. He judged rightly enough that 
it had not gone very deep, and that Jamie 
was young enough not to suffer very acutely 
from the effects of it. And it was no 
immediate desire to possess Jamie's treasure 
himself that determined Alick to take it 
from him. He had had no intention of 
taking the lad into his confidence when he 
came out, but there was something about 
Jamie that invited confidence. Truth and 
uprightness were plainly written on his face. 
It might be that Alick Gordon felt that his 
own truth and honesty required strengthen- 
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ing, when he thus suddenly resolved to put 
it out of his power to draw back from the 
straight path, by telling the truth with 
regard to his relations with Barbara, to 
Barbara's cousin. 

" You remember, Jamie," he began, 
" what I told you in the Ocean Queen that 
night?" 

'' Aye, I mind," Jamie repUed laconically. 

*' Well, the woman was — " For a moment 
Alick hesitated, then hastily added, "she 
was Barbara Mathison." 

"Barb'ra Mathison!" repeated Jamie, 
his black eyes opening wide, and the colour 
rising to his cheeks ; " our Barb'ra ! Are 
ye sure o' what ye're sayin' ? " he asked 
incredulously. 

" It's true, Jamie. She's been up at 
the house there this very evening," Ahck 
answered. 

" It'll be you that^s Andrew iGraham 
then? " questioned Jamie, slowly taking it in. 

**Yes. But that's her invention, not 
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mine," said Alick, colouring under Jamie's 
true eyes. 

" Likely so ; I mind she was aye in- 
ventin' I To think that it should be our 
Barbara that's yon shamefu' woman!" said 
the lad gravely. 

" She says it's * sae lang sin' syne,' poor 
thing ; and so " Alick sighed heavily. 

" And so ? " asked Jamie eagerly. 

"And so I forgave her. That's the 
question, lad. Was I right or wrong ? " 

" Ye're wishing ye hadna been sae quick 
at forgivin' her the noo ! " Jamie answered, 
arriving by instinct at the state of his 
friend's mind. 

Alick looked sadly at him, and only 
answered by another question. 

" What makes you think she was always 
inventing?" 

" Because I mind her and her ways. The 
mother aye said slie was maxried to yon 
Frenchman. It would be him yon night," 
said the lad consideringly. 
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" No ; she says it was a man who came 
to tell her he had been killed up country. 
And, Jamie, she was never married to him," 
Alick answered; " and he wasn't a French- 
man either," he added. 

"Aye, it's likely. Her father aye said 
no. What was he then? " asked Jamie. 

" An Enghshman, in the employment of 
some French merchants, as far as I can 
make out. He commanded a small trading 
vessel ; " and AHck told the story as Barbara 
had told it to him. But there was no 
beautiful face, or pleading, tearful eyes to 
give effect to it ; and Jamie, in his youthful 
severity, listened to it : 

" Husband or no husband, it was ill done 
o' Barb'ra' ! " he said pitUessly. " Ye'U be 
sure she's no misleadin' ye ? " he asked. 

"How can I teU?" AHck answered 
impatiently. " She took me in before ! As 
likely as not she's doing it again ! " 

But as he thought about it he was 
inoUned to beheve her in his heart. 
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" And then, if ye've forgiven, ye'll be 
takin' her to the house up there?" said 
Jamie, coming to the point with practical 
good sense. 

" Never ! " exclaimed Ahck hastily. " I'll 
take her away again, back to where she 
came from ; but not here ! I couldn't 
bear it here, Jamie!" he added almost 
entreatingly. 

" It would be the safest plan, I'm thiakin', 
to tell the truth," Jamie repUed. 

'* What ! and acknowledge for my wife a 
girl that all the village knows ran away 
with another man — a woman like Barbara I 
No, no, Jamie. At the other side of the 
world nobody would know my wife's story, 
and " 

'* There would be no Maud EUot for ye 
to be 'shamed afore ! " put in Jamie gravely. 

AHck coloured violently. 

" I can't do it, lad — I won't; and there's 
an end of it. Barbara is qtiite willing." 

" That's no vera like an honest woman 1 " 
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muttered Jamie, biting liis nails, and deeply 
cogitating over the story. 

**Well, well, she must keep up the ac- 
count she gave of herself to her father, and 
finish her visit to them naturally. Then 
she must go, and — I'll go with her.'' 

"It was my advice ye were thinkin' o' 
askin', Maister Gordon; but ye were no 
«» thinkin' o' takin' it ! " said Jamie, per- 
mitting himself to sneer a little. 

" Jamie, you're young ; you don't take 
everything into consideration. What is the 
good of putting one's self to torture for no 
good end ? " 

" There'll be Maud Eliot's peace o' mind 
for the end," replied Jamie doggedly. 

" Stuff ! As if Maud EKot— " begaa AHck 
angrily, and then stopped, smitten by a 
sudden remembrance of looks and words 
to which till now he had not thought of 
attaching any meaning, and which, even in 
the moment of renouncing them, were sweet 
to remember. He was a long time silent, 
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and Jamie did not interrupt the silence, for 
he too was thinking. 

" Jamie," at last Alick said in a low voice 
of concentrated passion — " I've forgiven 
that woman, I've held her in my arms, I've 
kissed her even, and, God forgive me, but I 
hate her ! " 

Then he rose abruptly, and left Jamie as 
he had found him, alone on the sand-hills, 
and strode away quickly up the hiQ in the 
gathering darkness. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

THE MATmSONS. 

" He's awa' with a' her bonnie hair 1 " said 
poor Jamie to himself sorrowfully, but mak- 
ing no attempt to follow Alick and recover 
his treasure. His faith in his friend had 
returned ; for if Alick Gordon had had any 
underhand intentions he need never have 
" let on," as Jamie put it, about Barbara, 
seeing that she was willing to keep quiet. 
And again the lad thought that that very 
willingness was no good sign of his cousin. 
He sauntered away slowly towards the 
viUage, turning the whole story over in his 
mind, and inclining to doubt every word of 
Barbara's version of it. Jamie could have 
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given no very satisfactory reason for his 
distrust of her. It was chiefly founded on 
the recollection of various Uttle deceitful 
actions which, as a child, he had discovered, 
and been slapped by his pretty cousin for 
discovering; and on his disKke to her face. 
There was an "under" look in her eyes 
which he. had not been half an hour in his 
cousin's company without discovering. Of 
course she had not spoken much to him yet, 
but last night at supper, while he was re- 
counting to his uncle and aunt the adven- 
tures of the night before, he had seen that 
she was deeply interested, and he had been 
struck by a way she had, that Gertrude 
EUot remembered also, of not looking at 
him either when she Ustened or put a 
question to him. Very Httle had been said 
amongst Barbara's people as yet about her 
long absence from home. They had not 
become sufficiently used to each other to ask 
questions freely, and Barbara volunteered 
no more than her letters had already made 
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known to them. The old woman Mathison 
hovered about her and did little things to 
make her comfortable, and wistfully feared 
^* she'd been used to fine ways, and wadna 
tak' to the puir auld hoose sae easy agen! " 
And once when she came near her daughter 
she put out her thin hands and touched 
the rippling shining hair softly. 

" It's as bonnie as ever, bairn, for a' that 
ye're a woman grown, and no sae young 
neither ! " she said, tenderly too, in spite 
of the unflattering words. And Barbara had 
taken the old hand in both hers, and had 
held up her beautiful face to the old woman 
to be kissed. Seeing which, Mathison 
had quietly gone away that no eye might 
see the relenting love in his stem face, or 
guess at the struggle it was to him not to 
take " the bit lassie " back to his heart. ' 

*^ Father's hard on me, mother," Barbara 
murmured in her soft voice. 

"No in his hairt bairn! no in his hairt! 
I'll ken him weel by this time. He's fine 
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and gleg to see yer face, lass," 'Mrs. Mathi- 
son responded loyally. 

Barbara sighed. She believed It was true, 
but the knowledge gave her no pleasure. 
She would rather have had kind words, and 
less real love. Always in the long ago time 
she had had more fear than love for her 
father. He was, as Maud had said, rough of 
speech, and undemonstrative. He had more 
than once beaten her for lying when she was 
a child ; and though upon one occasion she 
had seen the tears in his own eyes when he 
made her cry, she resented the punishment, 
and did not appreciate the love that punished 
her for her good. Yet she knew all the time 
that she was the very apple of his eye. She 
knew it now, she had known it when she 
ran away from home. But if he never forgot, 
he also never forgave. It was much that he 
had allowed her to come back at aU ; and if 
he had only pretended to forget, and had ap- 
peared to forgive, Barbara, would not have 
minded what he privately thought of her. 
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But now his stem face, his rough voice, his 
silences were uncomfortable to her. How 
long could she endure it ? she asked herself, 
as she made her way to the village after her 
interview with Alick. 

It was dusk when she at last reached the 
cottage, for she had been long on the way. 
At the very time that AHck Gordon was 
talking of her she was not very far from 
him, revolving in her mind, as he was 
revolving in his, all the points of her story, 
while each was imconscious of the nearness 
of the other — ^near and yet so separated, as 
their past had been, as their future was 
Hkely to be. For even with the hope of his 
eventual more perfect forgiveness, even with 
the thriU of happiness which came over 
her when she remembered that his arms 
had once more been round her, remaiued 
the consciousness that she had forced him 
to forgive her, that the happiness was a 
fictitious and unreal happiness, for aU the 
love that had been in that embrace had 
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been in her heart, not in his. Barbara did 
not reason about it ; she simply felt that 
her hold on him was insecure, but it was 
much to her to have a hold on him, and 
she had at this moment no. thought of relin- 
quishing it .because he writhed under it. 

" He was used to say I was bonnie, and 
I'm no that changed," she said to herself, 
comfortingly remembering her great beauty. 
And it was Uttle wonder that she should 
hope for much from the effect of it. As she 
entered the Uttle low-roofed house-place, it 
was simply the distinction of that physical 
beauty which made her look out of place in 
it; for Barbara was not above, but below 
her father and mother iu every quaUty 
which goes to the making of true refine- 
ment. Her father's rough ways frightened 
her, but did not offend her. Her life had 
not run in smooth paths so long that she 
should have forgotten how to pick her way 
over rough ones. That her beauty had 
suffered so little had been the result of her 
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indolent nature and her sweet soft ways, by 
means of which, and by her caressing voice, 
she had till very lately managed to get 
most of the work which would have 
naturally fallen to her share done by others. 
Even now, if she had not been a guest in 
her father's cottage, it would have only 
seemed in the nature of things that all this 
lovely summer evening Barbara should have 
been out ** taking her pleasure " by the sea, 
while the old mother at home tidied up the 
house-place and cooked the bit of supper, 
and set the table in readiness for the retmn 
of her daughter and the *^ men-folk." Old 
Mathison, warm as the evening was, was 
established on the settle by the fire, with a 
pipe in his mouth, and a newspaper in his 
hand, which he held up at some distance 
from him close to the candle nearest him. 
He did not look round as Barbara lifted the 
latch. Perhaps he did not hear her, she 
stepped so softly ; but the mother looked 
round eagerly. 
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"Come ben, bairn — come ben and warm 
yersel'* It's chill and fresh by the sea. 
Ye'll have had a pleesant turn on the sands, 
BarVra, lass ? " 

•*^ Yes, mother; an' it's real cosylike to 
come home to the j&re and see the supper 
all readyhke," said Barbara gently, taking 
off her hat and laying it down on the table. 

"I aye like to mak' the hoose comfor'ble; 
but it's no muckle I'll can do wi' the bit 
place," returned her mother complacently, 
lifting the hat and hanging it up on a nail 
on the wall. " Ye'll hae a grander hoose 
than yer auld mither, Barb'ra lass, I'm 
thinkin' ? " and, as she hazarded the question, 
she dusted a shining chair, and placed it in 
front of the fire for her daughter. Barbara 
sat down in it and glanced at her father. 
The newspaper hid his face. 

" No, mother, not so much grander. 
Houses out there are no just like this; 
but " 

Old Mathison laid his newspaper across 
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his knees, took his pipe out of his month, 
and knocked it on the hob to shake out the 
ashes. • 

" What'll be Andrew Graham's business, 
Barbara?" he asked, not looking at her. 
Barbara coloured, but her answer was ready. 

" He has a bit o' land, father. No much ; 
but it's as much as makes him easy. And 
there's the hoose an' the stock." 

" An' whereaway will that be ? " he 
questioned. 

"It's no that far frae Lyttleton," she 
answered after an almost imperceptible hesi- 
tation. 

"An' what'll be the name o't?" per- 
sisted old Mathison. 

"The name! Oh! he calls it Graham's 
Toon," she said, with a little laugh. 

" Graham's Toon! That's a grand name. 
An' hoo far '11 it be frae — ^what d'ye ca' the 
place ? ' ' asked her mother, stopping in her 
occupation of stirring the stew of potatoes, 
mutton, and onions, and looking round with 
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much interest. But before Barbara had 
time to answer the latch was again hffced, 
and Jamie came in much more noisely than 
Barbara had done. The old man looked 
round with a kindly gleam in his eyes, 
Jamie had always been a credit to him, and 
he was proud of the lad. He moved a bit to 
make room for him on the settle ; but Jamie 
declared he was far too hot as it was, and 
threw himself down in a wooden arm-chair 
by the Uttle window. 

"Ye'll have to wait twa-three minits, 
the stovies are no just ready, Jamie lad," 
said old Mrs. Mathison. " Barb'ra's tellin' 
the faither an' me about her hoose ower 
yonder. Weel, lass, an' hoo far is't fra^ — 
what's yon place ? " 

" Lyttleton," put in the old man. 

"How far is it, mother?" repeated Bar- 
bara. "It'll be ninety mile or more," she 
replied readily. 

" Ninety mile ! An' ye ca' that no far I 
An' what'U ye ca' near by ? " laughed her 
mother. 
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*' The distance atween places* is longer 
out there. Everything's different, mother, 
someways." 

" An' ye'll hardly be able to explam your 
Kfe, so as how the mother'U understand it, 
cousin," put in Jamie. 

Barbara gave a slight start, and looked 
round at him, and met his eyes for a 
moment, and knew that he doubted her. 
But she quickly recovered herself. 

" Ye're in the right, Jamie. It's no easy 
to mak' people understan' strange ways. 
I'll ken somethin' o' life aboord ship though, 
Jamie, in a sma' way. Whereaway did ye 
voyage to the last time ? " she said, turning 
the conversation adroitly enough; for old 
Mathison always liked to get Ms nephew 
on the subject of his voyages, and followed 
up her question by another, as to when he 
thought he was likely to go to sea again. 

Then the mother emptied the contents of 
the pot on to the dish that was waiting for 
them, and called to them aU to draw in 
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their chairs, and enjoy the ^'stovies" while 
they were hot. Young Jamie's troubles 
had not yet affected his appetite, and the 
steaming, savoury dish was inviting to him, 
if not to Barbara, and he attacked it with 
an energy that Barbara hoped would divert 
his mind from her concerns for a time. Old 
Mathison, too, liked his supper, and set to 
work at it iq sUence. But before long 
Mrs. Mathison returned to the charge. 

*' Weel, bairn, ye're no enjoyin' yer 
supper ! Ye '11 be used to somethin' better 
nol: stovies at Graham's Town ? An' so yer 
hoose 'U be ninety mile frae Lyttleton ? " 

''Is that your husband's place, cousiq?" 
asked Jamie ; '' Then ye'll maybe ken 
somethin' of Mister Gordon's friends, the 
Marstons. I've heard him tell he was often 
with them thereaway ! " and Jamie lifted his 
eyes from his plate and looked straight at 
his cousin. 

Barbara's pretty colour faded out of her 
cheeks, and she suddenly stooped — to pick 
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lip her handkerchief apparently, for she put 
it quickly over her mouth and coughed a 
little. 

" Ye'll be takin' the cold, bairn'," said her 
mother, looking at her anxiously. 

"No, mother; I hae often the coughs 
What were their names, Jamie ? Marstons? 
No, IVe never heard tell on them." 

** Very like ! There'll be many gaits out 
o' Lyttleton," said old Mathison, coming 
unexpectedly and simply to her assistance. 

" Yes, father ; there's a hantle o' settlers 
here and there." 

" And ye would never see Mister Gordon 
thereaway, I suppose ? " asked Jamie- 

But this time Barbara was prepared. 

** No ; I'm no mindin' him. How do ye 
come acquent wi' him, Jamie ? " she asked^ 
never flinching, and speaking steadily,, 
though she did not look at him. 

" He was in the Ocean Queen better nor 
two year ago, and he ^ was gude to me, and 
a friend to me. And I'll never forget that," 
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said Jamie, firing his last shot, and flushing 
as he announced his detenmnation to stick 
to his friend. 

*' Stick to that, lad ! * A freend that 
sticketh closer than a brother.' YeVe 
Scriptur' for that, Jamie; though it's a 
freend that'll be better to ye than Maister 
Gordon maybe yonverse'll mean," said old 
Mathison, doing a little preaching con 
amore. 

" An' there's Solomon's word — 'A freend 
loveth at a' times ! '" put iq his wife, not to 
be out-done. 

"Aye, Jean; though Solomon's word's 
no that weel to be lippened to neither. He 
wasna muckle o' authority, to my thinkiu' ! 
He wadna hae muckle likin' to spare for a 
freend, an' him taen up wi' a' they weemen 
folk!" answered old Davy, with unmistak- 
able contempt in his voice. 

" Aweel, howsomever , ther ' was Dauvid an' 
Jonathan. * Passin' the love o' weemen ! ' " 

**That wadna be ill to pass!" muttered 
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the old man harshly ; and then, remember- 
ing his responsible position as parish clerk, 
he hastened to add — 

" Though far be't frae me to say a word 
agen a repentant sinner like Dauvid — 

' Let a' the sorrow he endured, 
Be ever in the mind.' 

Not but what he'd merited the maist o't,'* 
lie concluded severely, pushing back his 
chair and sauntering away to the door. 
Jamie followed him, and Barbara and her 
mother were left alone. The old woman 
looked at her tenderly, and began to 
speak hesitatingly. 

" There's one thing, Barb'ra — " 

**Yes, mother?" said Barbara softly and 
encouragingly. She was not afraid of her 
mother. 

^^ Was there never a bairn, lass ? " And 
the old woman reddened as she asked the 
question. 

"He's eleven years old, mother! " Bar- 
bara answered in an undertone. 
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" Then he's no Andrew Graham's. But 
ye were marrit till the f aither, bairn ? ' ' And 
the old woman's voice rose a little with a 
pained sonnd in it. *' I aye said ye were 
marrit," she repeated anxiously, as Barbara 
did not immediately answer. There was 
something in her mother's face, aud in the 
ring of sorrow in the question that made it 
hard for Barbara to answer. She grew very 
white, and hid her face in her hands that 
she might not see her mother as she replied 
:at last, low but distinctly — 

* ' Then ye aye said wrong, mother ! ' ' 
The silence that followed lasted so long, 
that Barbara at length ventured to look up. 
When she did so she was brought face to face 
i^th a grief that she was not pure enough 
to understand. Two great tears had rolled 
-down the withered cheeks on to the rough 
hands folded over each other on the old 
woman's lap, and she was looking down 
at them, speechless with disappointment 
at the final loss of the faith and trust iu her 
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cliildwhicli had borne her up all these years. 
Barbara went and knelt down by her, and 
laid her beautiful head down on the hands, 
and gently kissed off the tears. 

" Oh, my bairn, my bairn ! " sobbed Jean 
— *^my puir baim! " no word of reproach 
passing her lips, as she stroked the lovely 
hair on the head which bent in seeming 
repentance. "Will ye no tell yer auld 
mother a' the rest ? Ye canna grieve me 
nae mair, baim, an' it was waur for you 
to bear than the hearin' o't '11 be to 
me?" 

"Mother dear, say first that ye forgie 
me?" entreated Barbara, with genuine tears 
in her beautiful eyes. 

" Baim, it's no you that need ask it. I 
was to blame that I didna tak' mair care 
o' ye, my bonnie lassie. An' how was't, 
Barb'ra, then ? " 

Then, stiU kneeling at her mother's knees, 
Barbara told her a part of the story she had 
told Alick. 
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'* An' Andrew Graham '11 ken about tho 
bairn, Barbara?" her mother asked at th^ 
end of it. 

*^Ye8, mother." 

" An' he looked ower it, and marrit ye a'" 
the same?" she asked, a little incredulously. 

" Yes, mother. He's forgien it." 

^' The Lord reward ye, Andrew Graham I 
He's a gude man, bairn," said the old 
woman solemnly. 

" Yes, mother," responded Barbara, 
fervently, flushing all over her face, and a 
glow of passionate love gleaming out of her 
dark eyes. 

^* Ye'U like him weel, bairn ? It's easy 
seein' that," said old. Jean, a faint, tender 
smfle passing over her Kps. 

'' Like him I Mother, I love him aboon 
a' thing ! Better than onything ! Mair nor 
mysel' ! " responded Barbara seriously, mak~ 
ing the strongest assertion of love she 
understood. 

More than herself! — then it must be much. 
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"An' the bairn, lassie — ^ye'll be fond o' 
the bit laddie, Barbara?" old Jean asked 
anxiously. 

" Oh, aye, mother. But he*s no to say 
:a.gude bairn. He takes after his father — 
*or it may be me he takes after ! " she added 
with a little soft langh. " Ye wouldna just 
'say I was a gude woman, mother, would ye ? " 

"An' what for shouldna ye be a gude 
woman, Barb'ra?" demanded old Jean 
indignantly, as if she would defy the world 
to say a word against her daughter. *' Ye 're 
a respectable weel-to-do wife o' a respectable 
weel-to-do man, and I wad like to see the 
folk wha can contradiok that ! Barb'ra, you 
that's sae fond o' him, hoo could ye gang 
awa' frae him — ^meanin' Andrew Graham ? " 

Barbara grew hot all over. 

"I was wantin' sair to see ye again, 
mother," she said caressingly. **A man's 
no a' thing. I minded I had you, mother." 

"Bairn! my ain bairn!" and again 
Jean's eyes filled with tears. " There was 
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faither forbye, wasna there, Barb'ra? Ye 
would weary to see the faither ? " she added 
loyally, with a wistful look into her child's 
face. 

"Yes, mother — ^he's hard on me, mother!'' 
protested Barbara, doubtfully ; and once 
more the wife said, " No in his hairt, 
bairn! I tell' t ye that afore, an' it's gospefl 
truth ! " 

Barbara did not reply. She did not very 
much care whether it were true or not. 

"What's the laddie's name, Barb'ra?'* 
questioned her mother presently. 

"George." 

" George, what else ? " persisted Jean. 

Barbara hesitated ; but when her answer 
came it seemed to Jean quite natm^al that 
she should have hesitated. 

"Mathison, mother," she said. 

" Oh bairn ! I was forgettin'. Puir bit 
lad ! puir bit lad ! Wha's seein' till bim ? 
He'll be with Graham though," she added, 
answering herself. And Barbara did not 
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contradict her. " An' ye'U be for no bidin' 
lang awa' frae tbem baith, I'm feared?" 
Jean said presently. 

" No verra lang, mother. I'm no just 
sure when the ship'll be ganging back — I 
was to wait for her. I'll ken plenty o' time 
afore," she answered evasively. 

" Aweel, aweel, we'll no just think o' the 
partin' wi' ye the noo." Then her curiosity 
as to the sort of life her daughter led * * ower 
yonder" set her questioning Barbara about 
all manner of things. And Barbara, long 
used to colonial life, found no difficulty in 
interesting and amusing her mother by the 
"rale queer ways," as old Jean pr.onounced 
them, in which life went on there. Old 
Mathison came in presently and again took 
up his newspaper, pretending not to hsten to 
the talk of the women; but he was drinking 
in eagerly every word of his long-lost dar- 
Ung's soft tones. And at last, when old 
Jean got up, with a sigh of regret, to " redd 
up" before going to bed, he seized an oppor- 
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tunity when she was washing up the dishes, 
"ben the hoose," to hold out Ijis hand to his 
daughter. 

" Lassie, ye've nigh broke my heart. But 
ye're honest the noo, an' ye're my ain balm 
when a's said an' dune," he said, drawing 
the back of his other homy hand over bis 
eyes, and not looking at her as he spoke. 
Barbara went to him and took the hand; but 
she put one of her arms round his neck, and 
turned his face gently towards her. 

*' Dear father, ye were ower hard on me. 
Te winna be hard on me nae longer ? ' ' she 
said softly. 

And somehow old Mathison felt then, as 
Jean had done before, that it was for Bar- 
bara to forgive him, not for him to forgive 
her. All the long pent-up tenderness of his 
nature broke suddenly through the hard 
crust of his outward roughness, as he held 
her to his heart and murmured blessings 
over her, and reproached himself, as Jean 
had done, for not taking more care of her. 
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He asked her no questions as to the past ; 
for he had never beUeved in her former 
marriage, and he wanted to hear no more 
of that time in which he had suffered such 
bitter shame and anguish. But he spoke of 
the present and the future in broken sen- 
tences, to which Barbara made no' repHes. 
She was glad to be at peace with him ; she 
was grateftd for the love which she had 
never doubted, even while she only very 
faiQtly returned it; but she could hardly 
help shivering with some new feeling which 
she could not quite imderstand as she 
Kstened to him. 

*^ The Lord be thankit that ye're honest 
noo, my bairn ! . . . There'll be nae mair o' 
hangin' o* heads for shame for the mother 
an' me the noo. Ye'U ne'er be for deceivin' 
yer old faither nae mair, my lassie.' ' 

Barbara Mathison had shown herself at 
times to be false, and seMsh, and unprin- 
cipled; but she had always had a heart 
which had troubled her much, and had con- 
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tinually interfered with her schemes when 
she least wished it to do so ; and she was 
thankful now when her mother came back, 
and her father released her from his loving 
clasp. 

*' Davy ! Davy ! " exclaimed old Jean, 
staring at them ; then she turned and would 
have left them to themselves again, but 
Barbara stopped her. 

"It's a' right wi' father an' me," she said, 
in her soft voice which trembled a little ; 
" an' I'm tired, mother — I'll be goin' to rest 
now, an' a good night to both." And so, 
giving them each a parting kiss, she took her 
candle, and went away to the httle room 
where she used to sleep when she was young 
and innocent, before her beauty had brought 
trouble to herseK and those nearest to her. 

" Davy ! " said the good wife, coming to 
her husband's side, "the bairn's hairt's i' 
the right place yet ! and she's as bonnie as 
ever, bless her ! ' ' she said, with a quavering 
sound of tears in her old voice. 
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" Gang to yer bed, Jean, woman. I'm no 
just that fond o' greetin' wives," responded 
Mathison; but there was a kindly sound 
in his rough voice in spite of the rough 
speech. 

'* Weel, Davy, an' will ye be for sayin' she's 
no rale bonnie?" persisted Jean, drying 
her eyes with her apron, and preparing to 
do as she was bid. 

" Muckle gude beauty's dune her, puir 
lassie ! I'm no thinkin' o' contradictin' ye, 
Jean, woman. Oh aye, she's bonnie ! " he 
responded imwillingly ; but the rough voice 
softened strangely, and old Davy, when he 
was left alone to wait for Jamie's home- 
coming, lighted another pipe, and smoked 
it with a happier mind than he had had for 
many a long day. '' To think that the 
lassie's up the stair in her ain auld place. 
Oh aye, she's bonnie ! she's bonnie ! " he 
said to himself over and over again. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

** LOST." 

" Ye'll mind the mistress,. Alick ; and eh^ 
but she was good to me ! " Barbara had said 
when she ended the story she told to Alick-. 
And this part of it at least was strictly 
true. Ellen Marston, ^'the mistress," hadi 
been very good to Barbara. She was the 
wife of a very well-to-do settler in the 
middle island of New Zealand, and was 
returning to her home, after having spent 
several months on a visit to her own people 
in England, in the same vessel that was 
bringing Barbara, and the man who passed 
as her husband, to seek a home also in that 
distant land. Mrs. Marston was not a. 
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colonial woman, either by birth or educa- 
tion. Active, healthy, and energetic, she 
yet had none of the bounce and self-asser- 
tion, or the under-bred ways which seem 
inseparable from an Englishman's notion of 
the manner of women bom and bred in a 
colony. The theory started latterly, that it 
takes niore generations to make a lady than 
to make a gentleman, probably originated 
from observations made on the specimens 
some colonies send out, without its having 
been taken into consideration that the 
specimens may possibly have been un- 
happily selected. However that might be, 
Mrs. Marston was neither like a fifth-rate 
Englishwoman, nor self-assertiDg. She did 
not bounce, she did not fass and worry, 
she was not coarse-minded or undignified, 
and she was not specially prejudiced. She 
was large, and cahn, and strong physically ; 
and, as a natural result, she was large, and 
cahn, and strong mentally. She did not 
turn from the beautifol girl, whose misery 
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at the rough treatment of her brutal 
husband excited her interest and compas- 
sion on the voyage, after the girl had 
confessed to her, with many tears and sobs, 
that the man was not her husband, and 
that she would give the world to be free 
from him ; but set herseK to think how best 
she could strengthen what she considered 
to be the girl's good resolutions and honest 
repentance, and help her to a better and 
happier life. 

It had seemed to her at first that to send 
Barbara back to her own people in England 
would be the best and safest proceeding. 
But to this the girl herself had displayed the 
strongest and most violent repugnance, and 
had expressed herself with a decision on the 
subject which contrasted oddly with her 
youth and soft clinging ways, and outward 
submissiveness to the tyrant she hated in 
her heart. 

Mrs. Marston was upon the whole inclined 
to respect the girl for objecting to return to 
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hjBr village and her father's house with a 
lost reputation, and a little child to bear 
witness to her folly and sin. For Ellen 
Marston was, with all her large generosity, 
by no means given to think lightly of such 
a story as this girl's. She called evil, evil ; 
and did not put light for darkness. But 
she watched Barbara, and the man who 
went by the name of Captain Dolignon, 
carefully, and was inclined to make allow- 
ances for the former's youth and inexperi- 
ence, and to pity her for being in any way 
bound to him. He had promised to marry 
her, the girl said ; and Mrs. Marston had 
at first entertained some notion of speaking 
to him on the subject. But it was difficult 
to do it. He always spoke of the girl as his 
wife, and while he was rough and cruel to 
her to a degree himself, he insisted upon 
much respect being paid to her by others. 
Moreover, Mrs. Marston was thoroughly 
persuaded that he was a cruel, bad man. 
She shared in some measure Barbara's fekr 
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of him. She had seen him more than once 
strike the child; and Barbara's arm had had 
a bad braise on it for days. It did not 
appear to her that she would be doing a 
kind, or even a righteous act, by endeavour- 
ing to make the tie which bound the girl 
and her child to him a permane^t one. 

It was difficult to imagine that much love 
for any one. but himseK existed in the 
breast of Edward DoUgnon. The hard, 
square forehead, with the deep set wrinkle 
of a perpetual frown between the straight 
black eyebrows, had a cruel, selfish look 
about it which the rest of the face did not 
contradict. And yet he was a very hand- 
some man, with regular features, and bold, 
black eyes ; with just the sort of handsome- 
ness that was likely to be taking to a village 
girl like Barbara, too young and too in- 
experienced to notice any indications of 
character in the face of a man who would 
naturally look his best and softest while 
making love to her. There was a certain 
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high-bred air about him which seemed to 
bear out his assertion that he was a gentle- 
man by birth ; and it was little wonder that 
Barbara had believed him, and had been 
flattered by his notice, and ambitious of 
being " made a lady of." 

Ellen Marston thought she understood it 
all. The dull north-coimtry village, the 
loutish village lads, the rough fishermen, 
the stem, severe, self-righteous father, and 
the weak, loving mother. Barbara had 
described it well; and there was Edward 
Dolignon to look at to make the picture of 
the past complete. She could imagine how 
he had come across the girl's path in the 
midst of its roughness. Handsome, gentle- 
man-like, different altogether from the men 
she was used to, telling, in his soft bass 
tones and sKghtly foreign accent, the sweet 
flatteries so new to her, so stale to him. 

And his temptation, too, Mrs. Marston 
guessed at. The beauty of the girl, stand- 
ing out so distinctly from such a setting; 
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the unprincipled nature of the man; the 
charm of novelty ; the easy promises never 
meant to he kept ; the passion which 
Barbara's beauty had roused, not strong 
enough to make him give her his name in 
reality; while even now he stiU liked her 
enough to wish to keep her with him. Or 
rather, perhaps, he had enough of the 
feeling of a gentleman to prevent his 
deserting so soon so young a girl, and the 
mother of his child, and yet chafed against 
the tie, and made her suffer for it. 

Mrs. Marston had Barbara's version of 
the story impressed incessantly on her 
mind. Having made a friend who was 
likely to be useful to her, the girl was 
acute enough to neglect no means of 
strength,ening and deepening the interest of 
her friend in her story ; and she was by no 
means scrupulous about blackening the 
character of the man from whom she longed 
to be free. It is not too much to say that 
she made Mrs. Marston believe that there 
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^ere times when Edward DoKgnon's violent 
temper endangered not only her own life, 
but the child's. Could it be right then, 
Ellen Marston argued with herself, to put 
out no helping hand to save these two poor 
helpless creatures from the future of endless 
misery before them ? She had taken them 
both into her large heart. She must do 
something for them, and convinced herself 
gradually that to separate them from the 
man who caused their misery was the thing 
she must do. To do this effectually she 
must manage to hide them somewhere when 
they reached the port. After that she must 
take them to her own home, where she 
would be able to employ Barbara usefully, 
and teach her to be a good woman. The 
diflSiculty was to manage this ; and she was 
not a little surprised, though reUeved, when 
she ventured to unfold her scheme to 
Barbara, to find the girl so able and willing 
to develop it. To begin with, Barbara 
insisted that they must not appear to be 
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great friends during the remainder of the 
voyage. They must rather avoid each 
other. Then Edward must on no account 
he allowed to discover the name of Mrs. 
Marston's home. It was fortunate that 
he had never cared to ask Barhara any 
questions ahout the lady who sometimes 
took notice of her and the child. Perhaps 
he had never observed the growing inti- 
macy, and if it ceased now he would think 
no more of it. 

''But, child, if he hates you, as yoii say, 
he will never think it worth his while to find 
you," Mrs. Marston had said one day. 

*' Oh, he will — ^he will ! He'd be wantin' 
me back if he lost me ! " Barbara answered, 

shuddering ; ''an' when he'd gotten me 

oh ! Mrs. Marston, ye'll no ken the cruelty 
that's in yon man ! " and a genuine shiver 
ran over the girl. Her fear and hatred 
of him were only too evident. 

Mrs. Marston did as Barbara advised. 
From that time they only spoke to each 
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other when they were sure they were 
unobserved; and they agreed on a plan 
which Barbara was confident she could 
easily carry out. Mrs. Marston gave her 
an address in Lyttleton where she could 
go, and where she would be kindly received 
and helped in every way; and this address 
Barbara was to make use of as soon after 
they landed as she could find opportunity. 
There she was to stay quietly till Mrs. 
Marston sent for her; and, to assist her 
to carry out her plans, Mrs. Marston gave 
her money. A misgiving did once or twice 
come over her as she looked at the girl, so 
young and so lovely, who could plan so 
cleverly to deceive, though it was for a good 
end; and more than once she hesitated to 
carry out the project. But, as it happened, 
Edward DoKgnon's child was playing near 
her one day ; and while she was thinking of it 
all, he came past at the moment. The child 
did not see him, and ran against him and 
made him stumble. In a moment he pushed 
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it roughly from him with a muttered oath-^ 
so roughly that it feU, hitting itself violently 
on the shoulder, and screaming with pain 
and fright. There was an iudignant murmur 
of disgust from the people who saw it ; and 
more than one woman rushed to pick up the 
child. But Mrs. Marston got hold of it first, 
and it knew her, and clung to her, and hid 
its face on her breast that it might not see 
its father, and cried piteously for " Mammy, 
mammy! " 

" Give me the brat, and I'U teach biin 
to cry for nothing I" he said, seizing its 
arm. 

"Do-ay! do-ay I " screamed the child, 
cKngiQg closer to her in unmistakable 
terror ; and she held him firmly, just liffciug 
her calm eyes to the man's with a look 
which made him turn on his heel muttering 
''that aU the women made fools of the 
brats ! " with a heightened colour iu his 
sallow cheeks. 

Prom that moment Mrs. Marston' s mind 
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was made up. Desperation gives wonderful 
ingenuity to the simplest minds; and this 
was her final solution of Barbara's quick wit 
in the matter. It never occurred to her to 
doubt the main fact that there had been no 
real marriage. Barbara had confessed that 
there had not even been an attempt at 
taking her in by a sham formality^ and had 
confessed it with burning blushes and down- 
cast shamed eyes. Mrs. Marston shuddered 
to think what might have been the end of 
the beautiful girl when desperation had 
goaded her to fly from this man's cruelty 
to the first protection offered to her, if she 
herseK had not come to the rescue. It waa 
providential — of that there was not the 
shadow of a doubt now to Ellen. There was 
room enough and work enough on her hus- 
band's station for more extra people than 
a soft, delicate girl. She would take care 
that Barbara had not too hard a life. The 
baby was the great difficulty. It would not 
be well for Barbara that it should go with 
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them to the station ; and Mrs. Marston was 
again sttrprised, as well as relieved, when she 
found the girl so reasonable on that point. 
If a trustworthy woman could be found to 
undertake the care of the little one, and 
if it could be arranged that she should see 
him from time to time, Barbara was not 
desperately miserable at the notion of being 
separated from him. 

After much thought Mrs. Marston deter- 
mined that she would trust the girl's story 
to an old servant of her own who was com- 
fortably married, and settled some twenty 
mUes from her own* home. The woman had 
no children of her own, and would not be 
likely to refuse to take care of the boy if 
properly paid for her trouble. All this Bar- 
bara thankfully agreed to ; twenty miles 
was no distance, and she made no objection 
to her story being confided to the woman, 
as it would simplify her visits to the child. 

The carrying out of these projects was 
easy and matter-of-fact to a degree. When 
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the ship arrived, Mrs. Maxston agreed to 
wait a fortnight at Lyttleton mth the friends 
to whom Barbara was to come when she 
left Captam Dolignon; and before that time 
had elapsed Barbara had safely effected her 
escape. It was no difficult matter. 

Edward Dohgnon had the very vaguest 
notions of what he was, going to do with 
himseK in this jiew country — something 
would turn up, and in the meantime he had 
some money. He went about "making 
inquiries," as he called it — amusing himself 
in reality, and making very doubtful chance 
acquaintances. And when he came in one 
evening and foxmd the lodgings empty, and 
the threat which Barbara had more than 
once been driven into holding over him 
when he was roughest to her, actually put 
into execution, his feelings were extremely 
mixed, and by no means all of regret. Bar- 
bara had left a letter for him in which 
she made use of a curious expression — 
"though she could not live with him she 
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was not going to disgrace him in any way ; 
she wonld be well cared for, and he need 
not have any remorse about her, for she 
hoped to be happier and respectable ; all she 
asked of him was, not to attempt to bring 
her back." 

Oat of very perversity, and it may be 
from some lingering affection, he was half 
inohned to seek her and force her to come 
back; bnt npon consideration he determined 
to let her go. A man could do little with 
two clogs ronnd his neck, and he quieted 
his conscience by trying to believe her 
letter. And he thought he knew her well 
enough to know that she would not " dis- 
grace him,'* as she put it. It seemed 
strange that he should care about that; it 
seemed strange to him, now that she was 
gone, how much he missed tlie girl of whom 
he had long ago confessed to himself that 
he was tired, and whom he had treated so 
unkindly. And in spite of himself he be- 
gan to be remorseful. A better woman 
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than Barbara, and an honester one, might 
have made something of Edward Dolignon. 
There were remains of good feelings dor- 
mant in him. Perhaps it was something 
in the girl's creeping, deceitfal ways that 
roused the evil in him, and made him cruel 
to her. His temper was violent, and his 
pride excessive ; he would never condescend 
to say he was sorry, otherwise Barbara 

another woman would have done, without 
loosing all regard for him, and might have 
better understood, instead of being simply 
disgusted with, the fitful tenderness which 
he sometimes shewed towards her. Mrs. 
Marston was wrong when she judged him 
utterly unprincipled. He had far more 
"principle" than Barbara, in reality. He 
had not been so blind on the voyage as 
Barbara imagined; her intimacy with 
Mrs. Marston had been observed by him, 
and the apparent cessation of it surprised 
him, and now struck him in a new light. 
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It was so like Barbara to plan to deceive 
him in this way. As for Ellen Marston, lie 
hated her, and resented deeply that look 
she had given him when he struck the 
child ; but he recognized in her one of the 
nobler sort of women. Barbara and the 
child would be safe enough under hex 
auspices; but of this he determined to 
convince himself. It would be extremely 
convenient while he was arranging his new 
life to be free from the cares aud worries 
of a family. At this time he was honest in 
his intentions; meant to be hard-working, 
and had no thought of shifting the care 
of Barbara and the child on to anybody 
else indefinitely. To find out aU about the 
Marstons was an easy matter : a plan such 
as Barbara and Mrs. Marston had made 
was too simple not to be easily unravelled. 
Neither the one nor the other would have 
entered so peacefully and confidently on 
their home Hfe if they had known that 
Edward Dolignon had watched their de- 
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partnre from the town with an odd mixture 
of pain and satisfaction. 

" She don't care a hang for me, and no 
wonder ! " he muttered, taking a last look 
at her lovely face. " Poor Uttle Geordie I 
poor littla beggar ! he looks jolly enough 
now ! " 

And then he determined to make it up to 
them someday; and meantime they would 
be happier with "that woman. Confound 
her — absconding with my belongings! I 
might have the law of her. I wonder she 
dare," he said to himself, half angrily, half 
admiringly. 

The " someday " never came. A man 
who goes out to a colony with an indefinite 
notion of making his fortune "somehow," 
has not much chance of making it. Edward 
Dolignon's life had been a wild, unsettled 
one, and by far the greater part of it had 
been spent at sea. He had lost, as Barbara 
expressed it, "his ship-folks' trust," by no 
dishonesty, but by his violent temper, and 
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his pride, and his loud assertions of his 
having been unfairly treated by them. 
And Barbara's hatred of the sea influenced 
him more than she knew. Not being a 
lady, he thought she would do excellently 
in a colony. He had a vague notion that 
the life was more like what she had been 
used to at home, and would suit her accord- 
ingly. 

But already, before she left him, he was 
beginning to understand that a ;man must 
have some definite purpose if he means to 
succeed ; and yet he could form no definite * 
purpose in his mind. It was scarcely utter 
selfishness which was at work in his heart 
when he let the girl and her child pass, 
"for a time," out of the uncertainty and 
anxiety of these first disheartening steps in 
the new way. He knew as weU as Barbara 
what a temper he had, and how little he 
could trust himself, if disappointment 
succeeded disappointment, not to be more 
or less brutal. It was best as Barbara had 
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settled it ; and yet he resented deeply her 
careless casting of him off, even while he 
had the justice to admit that it was partly 
his own fault. And yet, if she had ever 
really loved him, would she have so left 
him ? The doubt of her truth had often so 
angered him that it may almost be said to 
have been the actual cause of his cruelty 
to her. 

And she had judged him truly when she 
said that when he had lost her he would be 
wanting her back. Many a time, in the 
first days of their separation, he was minded 
to go after her, and insist upon her return 
to him. But by degrees this feeling wore 
off. To deaden it he took to many forms of 
dissipation, though for a time he kept his 
idea of making a fortune distinctly before 
him. But his money dwindled and dwindled 
while he was still * booking out; " and the 
first steps downwards were so gradual that 
he scarcely noticed them. He began to 
have a shabby, decayed-roue kind of look 
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long before he was one in reality. But it 
set people against him* He could not get 
employment, and naturally he took to 
gambling. This served him for a time. 
But he began to lose as weU as win ; and 
made spasmodic efforts towards a more 
honest way of Uving. Soon it came to 
actual poverty with him ; and slowly, slowly 
the future fortune faded out of his sight. 
To Uve, anyhow, from hand to mouth, 
became his chief concern. Then the 
better nature of the man was thankful 
that lie was alone in his nusery and hope- 
lessness. 

Down, and stiU deeper down he went, 
and made no sign. Those are fortunate 
who do not know of, and have not bitterly 
grieved over, some such gradual extinction 
of aU that was best in a reckless life ! The 
boldness and hardness of his nature kept 
him from the meaner vices ; but he was 
mixed up more and more with the voidest 
of the wild characters with which a new 
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country abounds. He hovered about the 
part of it which held Barbara and the child 
for a time ; but as the desire for their 
presence faded away, the certainty of their 
comfort and security where they were, 
induced him to leave them in peace; and 
the lower he sank the , less he cared to 
remind them of his existence. And at last 
he left the neighbourhood, and took himself 
and his reckless daring and violent passions 
away from the temptation of disturbing 
their peace. 

The wreck of his hfe was in a measure 
Barbara's work; but whether or not she 
was responsible for it, it would be hard to 
say. No Kght had been thrown for her on 
the good that was in him ; and she feared 
and hated the bad she did see. Perhaps 
he would have wrecked his own life in the 
end with her, as utterly as without her; 
for she had not the love for him which 
might have kept him from sinking. As 
many a sunken vessel that was never seen 
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to sink by mortal eye is entered as simply 
*4ost/' BO for years was Edward Dolignon 
lost. The rocks he foundered on were 
known to none. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A NEW LIFE. 



As the years went by Mrs, Marston saw 
no reason to regret the part she had played 
in what she herself would have called 
Barbara's rescue. The girl was quiet and 
inoffensive, and was so satisfied with the 
comfort and security of her present life, ajs 
contrasted with the unsettled discomfort 
and insecurity of her past, that she had no 
^wish, for a long time, to alter it. The 
Marston children, whom she was most 
with, loved her for her softness, and did 
not notice her Httle faults. Mrs. Marston 
was clear-sighted, and grieved gently over 
Barbara's httle peccadilloes to the girl 
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herself, when she saw occasion to reprove 
her for any want of openness. But in her 
heart she loved and trusted hex protege y and 
attributed her failings to the excessive 
timidity of her nature. 

Barbara's position in the household was 
very undefined. She was a servant without 
a servant's hard work. Ostensibly she was 
the children's attendant, and Hved with 
the master and mistress as much as, but no 
more, than the children did. She was 
generally supposed to be some distant con- 
nection of the family; and Mrs. Marston 
never contradicted the supposition, as it 
gave her an excuse for showing special 
favour and partiaUty to Barbara, which, 
imder other circumstances, might have 
been resented as unfair by the people in her 
employment. 

The girl's naturally soft manner grew 
softer from the kindly treatment and con- 
stant intercourse with such a woman as her 
mistress, who was too unselfish herseK to 
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see how her care and petting were fostering 
the selfishness bom in Barbara. The soft, 
winning tongue was so prettily ready to 
speak its grateful thanks to everybody who 
was kind to her, that people were kind to 
her for the mere pleasure of being thanked, 
and of seeing the delicate pink flush rise 
gradually up to the lovely, smiling dark 
eyes. And Mrs. Marston had, to her infinite 
satisfaction, become aware of an under- 
current in Barbara — of something that 
looked very hke steadfastness, mixed with 
humility — ^which made all the open flattery 
her beauty gained her powerless to harm 
her. Barbara had, as Ellen Marston often 
observed to her husband, "no flirting, vulgar 
ways." It did not occur to her that the 
girl's experience of love, in her relations 
with Edward Dolignon, had given her a 
dread of the very name of it. She was so 
young that it would have seemed only 
right and natural that Barbara should be 
kindly inclined towards one of the many 
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youths who made no secret of their admira- 
tion for her. 

But as time went by, and she showed no 
particular favour to any of them, Mrs. 
Marston found herself wondering sometimes 
whether the girl had really cared more than 
she appeared to do for her lover, or whether 
it was the dread of having her past inves- 
tigated, which kept her from lending an 
ear to the prayers of the various youths 
who seemed ready enough to marry her. 
Her Conduct towards the child inclined 
her mistress to beheve in the latter reason 
for her indifference. She never omitted 
the visit to him, but went through it with 
evident unwillingness, and trembled with 
distress on one occasion when Mrs. Marston 
suggested that the boy might safely be 
brought amongst the little Marstons from 
time to time. This, of course, was not 
proposed for some two or three years after 
his adoption, by the shepherd and his 
wife to whom he had been entrusted. 
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Childless themselves, they had taken to 
the boy, who gave them as much affection 
as he had to spare, and ruled them with his 
strong will and his violent temper, which 
they called his "high spirit," like a despot. 
But his strongest love was for his mother, 
whom he had had no time to forget, but 
whom he had been taught to believe was 
no longer "mammy," only "Barb'ra." Her 
visits were long looked forward to, and long 
thought of in his secret heart ; though he 
soon had the sense to see that his adopted 
parents were not particularly pleased to 
witness his delight, and to keep it to him- 
self accordingly. And Barbara was fond of 
him in a way; but she was afraid of him, 
he was so hke his father, and so wild and 
headstrong. She never felt sure what he 
would say next ; and moreover, she feared 
that he might be sufficiently like her also 
to attract people to observe the likeness. 
In this she was mistaken ; the boy was the 
very counterpart of his father. It could 
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not have escaped notice that she went 
often to see the shepherd's wife ; but this 
was accounted for by some myth of their 
coming from the same part of the old 
country, and knowing each other's be- 
longings. Ailsie Mcintosh was in truth 
Scotch ; but Barbara's north country dialect 
was very much like Ailsie's border Scotch. 
Ailsie was a comely, kindly woman, very 
much attached to her mistress, and faithful 
to the back-bone. 

To doubt that Mrs. Marston was right 
in what she was doing never occurred to 
her; and, imlike her mistress, she had not 
considered it necessary to acquaint her 
husband with the relationship between her 
pretty supposed countrywoman and the boy 
they were to take care of. And Donald 
Mcintosh was a canny Scot, and liked the 
**bit siller" Mr. Marston regularly added 
to his shejJherd's wages too well to ask 
any indiscreet questions. That he had his 
own thoughts on the "bonnie bit lassie,'* 
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who came, as often as opportunity offered, 
to have a chat with the wife, Ailsie knew 
perfectly well ; but as she often told him 
it was no business of his, nor of hers either, 
if the master and mistress chose to pay for 
the upbringing of the bairti. " An' a fine bit 
callant he'll be yet, oor wee Geordie," she 
invariably would assert when the subject 
came up. Donald liked the child, and was 
always pleased to see the pretty Barbara. 

"It's just a rale pleasure to look at her, 
an' it's like music to listen till her," he 
would say after one of her visits. 

Ailsie would pretend to be jealous, and 
"fleicht" him, telhng him "he was just 
like a' the men, a bom fiile whan he saw a 
bonnie lass, sittin' glowrin' at the puir 
thing wi' his mouth wide open, as if for a' 
the warld he was just the fellow o' the 
mucklee mouthed fish wha' swallowed 
Jonah ! " • 

But Barbara, with all her softness, was 
so discreet and modest that Ailsie never 
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had an honest pang of jealousy on her 
account, except where little George himseH 
was concerned. She grudged the hugs the 
boy gave his mother, and was grateful ta 
the girl for not manifesting any very great 
relish for them, even while she wondered 
at her for her want of real motherly feeling 
to the child. 

** He's so like his father," Barbara ex- 
plained one day when Ailsie took her to 
task. 

" Eh lass ! that's a queer reason ! An' it 
had pleased the Lord to gie me a bairn, 
wad I hae blamed it on him that he was 
like oor Donald ? " 

**Ye've nae call to be 'shamed for 
Donald, Ailsie," responded Barbara low and 
soft, and blushing, the tears starting to her 
eyes. 

** Lassie, dinna greet ! Dinna aow ! I 
was forgettiif^, puir lass ! He'd be a bad 
man yon, Barbara ? ' ' said Ailsie, melted in 
a moment. 
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** Very bad. I'm no carin' to speak o' 
him, Ailsie," she said, with a certain dogged 
determination ; and Ailsie took the hint, and 
referred to Geordie's father no more. 

It was the same with Mrs. Marston. 
Whether Barbara did really ever think of 
Edward Dolignon or not, she took pains, 
even in the most strictly confidential 
moments, to avoid all mention of him ; and 
when it was forced on her she showed the 
nearest approach to sxillenness that Mrs. 
'Marston ever observed in her. There was 
an indifference as to his fate which Ellen 
herself could neither understand nor share, 
and more than once she had wondered what 
had become of him. One day she said so 
to Barbara; and the girl's instant response, 
^'Tm no carin' what's come to him," struck 
her as horribly heartless, till she remem- 
bered all the injury and all the harm the 
man Barbara so hated had done her. 

For months Barbara had seemed to live 
in a constant terror. She would pale sud- 
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his losses. Not being absolutely obliged to 
work he had that air of respectability which 
made strangers favourably incline to him, 
and he had had no difficulty in getting the 
sort of place he wanted. He was only 
fitted for physical labour, he considered, and 
had had some experience of sheep in a 
small way when he had tried to farm on 
his own account. The solitariness of hi& 
existence would be counterbalanced by a 
certain freedom of life, and his connection 
with the home-station and the Marston's 
house would consist simply in supplying 
them with mutton — and then, it would be 
only for a time. The place offered him 
by Mr. Mafston seemed to promise all he 
wanted, and he did not hesitate to take it. 

Mr. Marston knew perfectly well that 
he was a gentleman, although Alick made 
no claim to the position, and was in no 
way desirous to be treated better than the 
other shepherds in his master's employ- 
ment. 
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The hut appropriated to him he found to 
be about ten miles from the home-station. 
The place was picturesque; it lay at the 
foot of a steep hill covered with timber, 
and a stream which, in many places lower 
down, deserved the name of river, passed 
by the foot of his garden. His house wa& 
roughly put together, and was by no means 
as picturesque as its situation. But it was 
roomy, if draughty; and he managed to . 
make it pretty comfortable. One end of 
it was portioned off for his bed-room ; in 
the other, which was wide and long, he 
lived and cooked. 

He was allowed two horses, for he had a 
great deal of riding to do ; and he had a 
cow after awhile, for he had a grass paddock 
which he employed his leisure in fencing 
off. Two or three colHes completed his 
society. The time did not hang heavily 
on his hands. All day long he was in the 
saddle, and in the evenings he read occa- 
sionally, when he was not too tired and 
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sleepy. And once a week he had regularly 
to appear at the Marston's with his mutton 
and his reports. That he liked going to the 
home-station is not to be wondered at; and 
in the free-and-easy manners of station life 
he saw from time to time a good deal of the 
family. Both his master and mistress were 
interested in him, more especially the latter. 
Alick's handsome face and merry blue eyes 
were sure, if commonplace, passports to 
popularity. And then he was a gentleman. 
If the fact had been patent to Maud Eliot 
through all the outward differences of 
manner and appearance which distin- 
guished him from her own acquaintances, 
it was little wonder that it was observable 
amongst the rough and unsophisticated men 
to whom Mrs. Marston was for the most 
part accustomed. It is true that her 
husband was also a gentleman; but such 
was not as a rule the case with regard to 
the settlers nearest to them. Indeed, 
gentlemen were as common amongst the 
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shepherds as amongst the settlers — com- 
moner, perhaps ; for it takes qualities which 
few gentlemen possess to be successful 
sheep-farmers, and the great fortunes are 
notably made by men of the people. How- 
ever, it so happened that AKck Gordon was 
Mr. Marston's only gentleman-shephei'd, 
and it was natural that he and his wife 
•should make a little more of. one of their 
own class, than of the men of a lower class 
in the hke employment on their station. 

The petting which Mrs. Marston be- 
stowed on AKck had nevertheless to be 
managed circumspectly, that no jealousy or 
ill-feeling might be excited by it. She lent 
him books — she made him cakes, and gave 
him a ham now and then — she found out 
he cared for music, and she presented him 
with a fiddle. She spoke to him as an equal. 
And in gratitude for all her kindness to 
him Alick showed himseK in his pleasantest 
and brightest hght in his intercourse with 
the Marston family. To please her he 
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iwrould interest himself in the children : 
exercise his ingenuity in mending their 
toys, bring them pets of all sorts, and 
help them to bmld hutches and houses to 
keep them in; and by degrees the boys 
had ,mte a lige collecMo; of Uring and 
dead creatures presented by the shepherd. 
In this way AHck and Barbara were thrown 
very much together, and Mrs. Marston 
began to observe that her protegee's usual 
gentle indifference of manner was ex- 
changed for a blushing and ill-concealed 
delight in his society. Nothing could be 
better or more satisfactory than such a 
husband as AHck would make for Barbara ; 
and Mrs. Marston did everything in her 
power to encourage an intimacy between 
them. That he escaped, under these 
favourable circumstances, falling in love 
with the beautifal girl, is a little to be 
wondered at. But he was proud in his 
way; and if ever he thought of marriage 
at all, it was in connection with some one 
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very different from Barbara. With all her 
natural softness and sweetness he sq.w that 
she was not a lady. Her equivocal position, 
half servant, haK companion, was not what 
most offended him every now and then in 
her; and he was careful to treat her exactly 
as on a level with himself — as she un- 
doubtedly was, he would tell himself, as to 
her position. He had, of course, heard 
that she was a distant connection of Mrs. 
Marston's, and he used to wonder at the 
differences between them, not only in 
station, but in their ways and their speech. 
Insensibly, nevertheless, he got into the 
Marston habit of petting the girl ; and it 
was only natural that her beauty should 
influence him in some degree. 

He admired her greatly, and it is not 
to be supposed that his admiration did 
not shew itself in his looks and manner 
occasionally; nor would it have been sur- 
prising that Barbara, accustomed as she 
was to be much sought after by the young 
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men who came to the house, should have 
mistaken his admiration for a stronger feel- 
ing. But she did not mistake the nature of 
his regard. She knew he did not love her, 
while yet she let the hope of his love 
stand out as the one thing the future held 
for her that she oared for; and while she 
gave up the whole strength of her un- 
disciplined heart to cherishing the love for 
him that had possessed her almpst from 
the very beginning of their acquaintance. 
From the first, all in. him that contrasted 
with the man she hated had attracted her. 
His pleasant, apparently easy temper; his 
kindness to the children, his thoughtfalness 
for others, his patience, his cheerfalness^ 
his merry laugh and bright blue eyes ; aU 
these qualities she compared with the vio- 
lence, moroseness, selfishness, and cruelty, 
which had showed in the frowning dark 
face and passionate black eyes of Edward 
Dolignon. Gradually she ceased to com- 
pare them, and steadily drove out of her 
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mind the thouglit of the bitter past, and 
let her heart and her fancy wander to a 
possibly happy future, in which no Edward 
Dolignon should find a place ; and gradually 
she allowed her love for Alick to take such 
proportions as to completely absorb every 
other affection of her heart. Her gratitude 
to Mrs. Marston, her duty to her child, 
all she owed to the past — she was pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything to gain Alick's 
love 1 But the more settled became her 
purpose, the more convinced she was of 
the strength of the passion he had roused, 
the more circumspect became her behaviour 
towards him before her mistress and master. 
Her love had endowed her with quick 
perception where Alick was concerned, and 
naturally Barbara was a by no means con- 
temptible judge of character. Or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say that the 
life of fear and distrust she had led since 
she left her home had developed a remark- 
ably true instinct with regard to the 
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characteristics of the people she was thrown 
amongst which had been blinded in the 
beginning of her relations with Edward 
Dohgnon by her youth and flattered vanity ; 
and this instinct told her that if her story 
became known to AHck Gordon she could 
never hope to be his wife. It also told 
her that if she could bring him to ask her 
to marry him openly, her master and 
mistress would insist on his being made 
acquainted with that story; and this she 
was fully determined he should never know 
with her consent. 

Without at first making any definite plan 
towards farthering her ends, she so altered 
her whole manner towards Alick as to lead 
Mrs. Marston to think that she had made 
a mistake in the first instance. She 
thought once or twice of speaking to the 
girl ; and she did one day manage to imply 
that the shepherd's kindness to the children 
might have a deeper motive than appeared 
on the surface. Barbara had blushed, as 
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was natural; but then, Barbara's blushes 
were so frequent that they meant httle, 
and. were universally accepted as simply a 
part of her beauty; and her calm reply 
upset aU Mrs. Marston's preconceived no- 
tions, and turned the tables on her mistress 
very adroitly. 

*^ Very like. It'll be for their mother's 
sake, and to pay ye back a' yer kind ways 
till him ! " she rephed simply. 

" That wasn't quite what I meant, Bar- 
bara," said Ellen Marston, reddening a 
Uttle. 

" Was't me ye was meanin' ? " asked 
Barbara, opening her big dark eyes inno- 
cently. *^ AUck Gordon would be just as 
pleasant an' gude to me if I was no just 
as bonnie as ye a' say," she added quietly, 
without a shadow of self-conceit. 

" I doubt it, Barbara," said her mistress, 
smiling; ** and if he's so good and kind as 
you say, why should you not like him a 
Httle? It would please us both to see 
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you SO happily settled, child," she added 
affectionately, laying her hand on the girl's 
shoulder caressingly. This time Barbara 
lost her colour instead of blushing, and she 
turned her lips to the kind hand, and kissed 
it. She was not content to deceive the 
mistress whom she loved, but her new 
passion was fast mastering everything that 
was good in her. 

^^ Yell be forgettin' ! " she murmured ; 
and Ellen's heart was deeply touched by 
the pale face, and the soft kisses, and the 
sad, low, shamed voice. 

** It's time I forgot, and time you did too, 
child," she said unhesitatingly. " I would 
tell him for you — and you know how good 
and kind he is." 

'^ No — no — no ! Te'll no tell him, nor 
ony other man. I'm no thinkin' o' ony 
man. I'm no thinkin' o' Alick Gordon ! " 
she said ' passionately ; and then in a 
moment she took her mistress's hand in 
both of hers, and looked up at her with 
her dark eyes full of tears. 
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"Are ye gettin' wearied o' me?" she 
asked sadly. 

" Nonsense, child ! You know I don't 
mean that," responded Ellen, gravely. She 
looked down at the girl for a moment, and 
then stooped and kissed her. " I won't 
worry you any more. Only remember that 
we like Aliok Gordon, and that I will tell 
him when you ask me to." 

" I'U never ask ye. If I think o' a man 
I'U tell him mysel'," Barbara answered 
resolutely. " Ye've promised me no to 
speak o't," she added, with reproach in her 
voice. 

" So I have. You know I will keep my 
promise. But, Barbara, my husband knows ; 
and you can say if it has ever made any 
difference in his care and kindness ? " 

" He'U no be wantin' to marry me, or it 
would maybe make a' the difference," said 
the girl sensibly enough, as Mrs. Marston 
could not help owning to herself. 

" Well," she said, laughing, " He could 
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hardly do that, as he has a wife abeady, or 
I wouldn't answer for what he might be 
wanting." 

But Barbara did not join in the laugh- 
She grew perfectly white, and, dropping the 
hands she held, she put her own over her 
face, and began to sob with such violence 
of grief as Mrs. Marston had never before 
seen her give way to. 

Then Ellen put both her strong, motherly 
arms round the girlish figure, and soothed her 
and petted her, and promised her that she 
would never bother her about Alick Gordon, 
or anybody else, any more. And, as Barbara 
grew calmer, she talked to her seriously 
about not encouraging a too morbid repent- 
ance. She told her how pleased both she 
and Mr. Marston were with her, how they 
loved her, not only for herself, but for 
her gentle goodness and sweetness towards 
their children, and how it was only their 
anxiety for her future happiness which 
could ever make them wish to part with 
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her. And every word she said, every caress 
she bestowed, wrung Barbara's passionate 
heart with fresh anguish. But though 
wrong-doing was misery, to give up AJiok 
Gordon would be death. And again she 
repeated, her voice tremblmg with the force 
of her conflicting passions — 

" I'm no wantin' to leave ye. I'm no 
wantin' Alick Gordon ! Oh, ye're gude to 
me, ye're gude to me 1 " she said; suddenly 
nestling closer into Ellen's arms, and laying 
her lovely head on the broad calm bosom, 
*' Ye'll no be repentin' o't some day, will 

ye?" 

" Why should we repent, child ? You 
must trust me always as you do now, and 
we shaU always be ' gude ' to you, Kttle 
Scotch girl! " EUen answered, returning the 
mute caress warmly. And from that day 
forth «he put away from her the notion 
that Barbara was inclining towards Alick 
Gordon. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE SHEPHERD-LAD. 



"AuoK himself was of a different opinion. 
He conld not but observe that the girl's 
maimer was different when Mr. and Mrs. 
Marston were present, to her manner when 
they were alone with the children. And 
this natiaraUy often happened. At least it 
seemed to Alick that it happened naturally ; 
for Barbara made clever little arrangements. 
At those times she took no pains to conceal 
her interest in him; and the love-light in 
her beautiful eyes was not so carefully 
hidden as it ought to have been. 

Pleasant as it undoubtedly was to Alick 
when it dawned on him that the girl was 
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falling in love with him, the knowledge was 
emharrassing to him, and he made many 
efforts to throw cold water on the kindling 
flame. But there were many times when 
the temptation to say something which 
should bring up the passionate glow into 
the lovely dark eyes was irresistible, and 
not tmfrequently AJick gave way to it. If 
the girl chose to wear her heart on her 
sleeve in that open way, he did not think he 
was so much to blame if he flirted a Uttle 
with her. She was wonderfully pretty 
certainly, and a good, kind, Httle thing. 
Her demonstrativeness with him, and her 
reserve before Mr. and Mrs. Marston, was, 
he thought, only like a woman's ways. 

At this time of his life AJick Gordon did 
not think very seriously of love affairs. He 
had had them before, he would doubtless 
have them again before he was finally 
settled down as a married man and a house- 
holder. There had not been much harm in 
his passing flirtations ; and the objects of 
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his admiration had not taken his "loving 
and riding away " very much to heart. His 
want of heart in them had been at all times 
so evident that it had never occurred either 
to himself or others to lay any serious 
charge of trifling with any woman's real 
happiness at his door. Hitherto he had 
never for a moment allowed it to be 
supposed that he Jiad any intention of 
marrying and setthng down. He was too 
poor to marry he considered. And he made 
no exception in his talk of the future with 
Barbara. 

She knew perfectly well that he never 
thought of her as his wife. She guessed 
that he hardly even thought of her at aU, 
except when he saw her. And she guessed 
right. Some pretty speeches and admiring 
glances, and a few kindly, helpful actions, 
were all she had to reckon on as ground- 
work for the love which she hoped to build 
up by imperceptible degrees in his heart. 
But it was slow, disheartening work, and 
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she began to despair of ever accomplishing 
her designs, when chance lent her unex- 
pected and dangerous assistance* 

It happened that, absorbed in her love, 
and its hopes and fears, she had let the 
time when she was in the habit of going 
to see her little boy pass by without notice. 
After vainly expecting her for some days, 
Mrs. Mcintosh had sent her word that the 
child was fretting ; and hoped that nothing 
serious had occurred to prevent her visit. 
Barbara's conscience smote her for her 
neglect, and to make amends she easily 
obtained leave of her mistress to go to the 
distant out- station for a longer time than 
usual. Mcintosh fetched her himself as a 
rule ; and the expedition occupied about 
three days in general — one day to ride 
there, one day to be with the child, and one 
day to come back. This time she was to 
stay a week. 

The Mclntoshes' out-station was the 
most distant on Mr. Marston's run, and was 
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a much more important little settlement 
than the huts of the other shepherds. 
Mcintosh had saved money, and Mr. Mar- 
ston was willing enough to let him have a 
smaU share in the run. It was a very 
smaU one ; but stiU it gave Mcintosh an 
importance in his own and other people's 
eyes, and helped towards his domestic 
comfort considerably. 

Barbara was not uncomfortable there, 
and they were both very kind to her. K 
it had not been for the fresh pain which the 
sight of the child gave her every time she 
saw him, she would rather have enjoyed her 
little visits. This one that she was now 
going to make was the first that she had 
made since Alick Gordon came to the run. 
It suddenly occurred to her to fear that he 
and the Mcintosh es might — ^there being 
only ten miles distance between their 
respective huts — be considered near neigh- 
bours. This idea had two aspects. Alick 
was unsuspicious, and it would never occur 
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to him to doubt that her visit was to her 
supposed countrywoman, AHsie, and if he 
went to see the Mclntoshes sometimes, she 
would have many opportunities of adding a 
stone or two to the building she had under- 
taken. On the other hand, Mcintosh, 
though kindly, was suspicious. Suppose 
that he and Alick should become confi- 
dential. The very idea made her heart 
almost cease to beat. But there quickly 
came the recollection of Mcintosh's ** can- 
niness,'' and of his subjection to Ailsie. 
He would never dare to offend Mrs. Mar- 
ston and Mrs. Mcintosh by hinting at the 
true meaning of Barbara's visits. And 
farther, to lay her fears at rest, she 
assured herself that Ahck Gordon was not 
likely to make a confidential friend of a 
man in Mcintosh's position. Nevertheless, 
she undertook her duty with more reluct- 
ance than ever, as her mistress could not 
but observe. She looked very pale and 
. anxious when she set out with Mcintosh, 
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who was returning home after having been 
to the home-station to make one of his 
reports. His duties had no connection 
with the larder, and as the distance was 
greater, and as he was much trusted by 
Mr. Marston, he came in seldomer than 
the other shepherds and at no stated 
times. Sometimes three weeks would pass 
by before he appeared again. When they 
had gone some. little distance he startled 
Barbara by beginning to talk of the very 
man she was incessantly thinking of. 

**Ye'll ken the new shepherd-lad Gor- 
don?" he asked her, and neither waiting 
for an answer, nor observing her heightened 
colour or the remarkable pallor which suc- 
ceeded it, he went on — " because I was 
thinkiu' if ye wouldna be ower sair fatigued, 
that I would like to gie him a look in. 
It's no that much oot o' the way, an' the 
lad's no weel." 

" No weel ! " repeated Barbara in sur- 
prise. '*He was weel the day before 
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yesterday, when* he was doon at the hoose ; 
ony way he wasna complaiilin'." 

" That's no a reason, lassie ! He's no to 
say verra ill neither, though I was amaist 
minded to speak to the mistress aboot 
him," he added thoughtfully. 

"An' what for did ye no speak till her?" 
asked Barbara sharply, giving him an angry 
glance. 

He looked at her consideringly. " May- 
be I suld hae spoken, '* he said apologeti- 
cally, " but the lad, he was sair set agin 
onybody's kennin'. It would be a cauld 
he'd gotten, he was thinkin', an' I'm no sure 
but it was naethin' mair. An' he's no 
better we maun gie him a doze. Ailsie's 
a rale gude hand at the pheesick ! " he 
added with a wry face, remembering the 
nauseous compounds he had been made to 
swallow. 

Barbara, forgetting her own past fears, 
in the greater one of a serious mishap to 
the maji she loved, plied Mcintosh with 
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questions as to his state, and hurried him 
on as fast as he could be induced to go. 
All he knew was that, the day before, ha 
had gone in to speak to Alick, scarcely- 
expecting to find him at home, and had 
been surprised to see him sitting shivering 
over a fire although the day was quite 
warm. Alick had appeared glad to see 
him, for, as Mcintosh said, " It was rale 
lonelylike no to be weel an' ne'er a body 
to speak till ye." 

It seemed that he had had to cross the 
river several times that week, and upon 
one occasion he had got into the current 
and had very nearly been drowned. He 
had managed to disengage himseK from 
the horse, and had got out with a wetting, 
the horse scrambling out. lower down* 
This was in the morning, some miles from 
home, the day after he had been inio the 
home-station, and he had been all day in 
his wet clothes. " He canna be verra 
strong! Mony's the wettiu' I've gotten 
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myser, and never a bit the wanr o't," 
pronounced Mcintosh. " Hoosomdever, it'll 
be neebourly to gie him a look-in; an' 
he's a' right again he'll gie us a cup o' 
tea, an^ be nane the wanr o' the sight 
o' a bonnie lassie," he added, with a 
canny look at Barbara. 

She was past blushing now, anxiety was 
devouring her ; and when at last they came 
in sight of Alick's hut she was white with 
suspense. There was an ominous quiet 
about the place, and yet he was at home, 
for both the horses were tethered near the 
house. The dogs were not to be seen, 
and no smoke was rising from the chimney. 
Mcintosh dismounted in extreme surprise 
that no notice was taken of the noise of 
their arrival, and knocked at the door. 
A long prolonged whine behind it was the 
only answer; and on his opening it, one 
of the dogs rushed out and began to show 
quiet but unmistakable signs of delight 
at their appearance. Mcintosh passed into 
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the house-place. It was empty, but the 
door of the sleeping-room stood open, and 
on the bed lay Alick Gordon, unconscious, 
moaning and muttering. Mcintosh tried 
to rouse him, and then called out -to Bar- 
bara. Trembling, she fastened the horses 
to the ring on the waU, and went it. 

** I'm feared he's rale bad ! What's to be 
dune ? " asked Mcintosh helplessly, giving 
place to Barbara, who bent over the sick 
man with tears in her eyes. 

** It'U be the fever he's gotten," she said, 
with a sort of sob in her voice. "Alick 
Gordon, will ye no ken yer friends?" she 
said softly, laying her cold hand on his hot 
head. The touch seemed to soothe him, 
for he stopped muttering. 

"What's to be dune?" repeated Mcintosh 
helplessly. "We'Uno can leave him. Come 
ben the hoose till I speak to ye, Barb'ra." 
Barbara followed him, though the moment 
her hand was removed Alick began moaning 
again. 
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*' Te'll be mair use till him than me, 
but I'll no can leave ye here by yersel' ! 
Ye '11 no can ride a' that way yer lane 
neither. What'll be dune ? " he repeated. 

Barbara was not long in settling that. 
Nothing would induce her to leave Alick. 
Mcintosh must go home by himself. And 
to-morrow he could come back with Ailsie, 
and anything she chose to bring with her. 
Ailsie would know what there was to do. 
And Barbara was confident that she could 
manage to take care of him by herself for 
one night. Mcintosh did not like the plan, 
and thought it would be better that Barbara 
should take the long ride alone, than that 
she should stay here alone. But she abso- 
lutely refused to stir a step. 

"If ye stop, I'U stop as weel. An' ye'd 
better no. Ye'll gie Ailsie a fine fright. 
And what's mair, it's just wastin' the time." 
There was some reason in this, and in the 
end Mcintosh gave in. These were excep- 
tional circumstances; and where a fellow- 
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creature's life was at stake, it was worth 
risking something; and the girl did not seem 
afraid of being left alone. The propriety 
of it was not the point which afflicted 
Mcintosh. Barbara's proposition never 
struck him as wrong in any way. All he 
thought of was the loneliness of the girl, 
and her inexperience in such a case of 
illness. But as he went about the house 
looking for food for her, and making her 
a fire, and putting wood and water haudy 
for her, he 'watched her already installing 
herself as nurse, and said to himself that 
women's* ways were ^'wonderfa' sensible- 
like when a body was sick" It was get- 
ting late in the afternoon before Mcintosh 
at last prepared for a start. He milked 
.the cow, and made the tea, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing Barbara drink a cup 
of it, and try to give AKck some. But 
he turned his head away impatiently. It 
seemed to Mcintosh that there was a 
quieter look about him since Barbara had 
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put a cool wet handkerohief on his heady 
and made him drink some cold water. And 
he was thankful for this ; for he had ahnost 
made up his mind to stay, when he remem- 
bered suddenly that people in fevers were 
sometimes violent. 

** ^e'te sure ye're no feared, lassie," he 
asked doubtfully, when he was again in the 
saddle and Barbara stood at the door to bid 
him good-bye. "K it wasna wastin' the 
time, I'd let Ailsie hae a fright for once in 
a way," he added, still half inclined to stay. 

"But it toill be wastin' time. Ailsie's 
a gude doctor," said Barbara decidedly. 
And then he finally gave in, and rode away. 
Barbara shut the door, and went back to 
Alick, and kneeling down by the bed, put 
up the first prayer she had ever prayed 
from her heart. "Dinna let him dee. 
Dinna let him dee." And while she said 
her prayer the strain on her nerves gave 
way for a moment, and she sobbed con- 
vulsively. 
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Some uneasy consciousness of her pre- 
sence seemed to come over Alick. *' What 
is it — ^what's the matter with the child?" 
he muttered. " Has Maimy hurt herseK? " 
Maimy was one of the Uttle Marstons. 

The sound of his voice recalled Barbara 
to her self-created responsibility. She rose 
hastily from her knees, and set herself 
seriously to do aU she could to ease her 
patient's discomfort, and cahn his fever. 
It was not much she could do but watch 
him ; and once she fancied she heard him 
call her. She bent over him. "Was't 
me ye were wantin', Alick," she said softly, 
scarcely over her breath, putting her Ups 
close to his face. There was no answer. 
He did not know her. Her heart beat fast, 
and she suddenly raised herself and looked 
roimd, as if she expected to see some one 
watching her. Then she stooped again and 
kissed him passionately, her tears dropping 
on his unconscious face. 

^^ Alick ! my Alick ! oh dinna leave me ! " 
she cried. 
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"Leave me," he repeated, tnmiiig his 
head restlessly away. '^ Leave me, leave 
me," he went on muttering. And burning 
with shame and confusion, she started back. 
There was no meaning in his muttering; 
nevertheless, she left him, and went and 
sat by the fire and cried silently. The 
hours went by, and no change took place 
in him. When . the dawn came, she 
se^xched for means to keep his room still 
dark, and found a plaid and pinned it 
up across the window. Then she opened 
the house door, and looked out. The fresh, 
sweet morning air did her good. Hope 
revived : soon Ailsie would come ; and 
Barbara busied herself in making the house- 
place tidy, aud putting everything ready 
for breakfast. Another woman in her place 
would have taken interest in all the Uttle 
signs of AJick's pursuits — ^would have 
opened the books, and touched the fiddle 
with hngering, loving fingers. But Bar- 
bara did not care about his hfe or his 
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pursuits. She did not understand them. 
It was him, Alick only, she loved; all 
that made up his life, or helped towards 
his contentment without her, was indif- 
ferent to her. His inner life was a blank 
page to her. To minister to his personal 
comfort was her one concern; and would 
be her one concern, if she ever had a right 
to minister to it. Barbara looked round, 
and thought she might make a very pretty- 
home of the hut. Involuntarily her eye 
suggested improvements, which only a 
woman could make, to her mind. But .... 
what was that weird power which might 
put an irrevocable barrier between her and 
happiness ? Barbara shuddered as she ad- 
mitted the possibihty of AHck's death, and 
turned ashamed from the speculations about 
curtains, and furniture, which she had 
allowed to pass through her mind as she 
set the house-place deftly in order, stepping 
softly about, and making no noise. But if 
he lived — ^he might live ; he should live ; and 
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then A gleam came momentarily into 

the ^I's eyes, and a determined expression 
played round the soft red lips. Alick Gor- 
don should be saved if devotion conld save 
him. Afterwards his fate would be in her 
handSi and she would not hesitate as to the 
moulding of it. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

"WHAT THE EYE DOES NOT SEE," ETC. 

AiLSiE McIntosh had never been slow to 
help her fellow-creatures. It was still very- 
early when Barbara heard the approach of 
horses and voices, to her intense reUef, for 
she did not know what to do next. Ailsie 
had brought a variety of simples, and also 
a good deal in the way of food, and was 
very willing to do anything she could for 
Ahck. But she was obKged to confess 
herself puzzled; and, after a lengthened 
observation of her patient, came to perhaps 
the wisest conclusion she could have come 
to, that they must just " bide a wee," and 
watch. She made some cooling drinks for 
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him, and allowed Barbara to have her own 
way about letting him have plenty of air. 
A doctor was out of the question, as there 
was not one to be had. But both she 
and her husband had serious thoughts of 
sending to the Marstons, and procuring 
help from the home-station. To this plan 
Barbara made decided objection, declaring 
herself to be both able and willing to under- 
take all the nursing that Alick required; 
and adding that she did not know who else 
there was at the home that could be spared, 
as of course the mistress would have more 
to do for the children in her own absence. 
She had been allowed to come for a week, 
or longer if she chose ; by that time they 
woidd see how Alick was likely to be ; he 
must then be either better or worse. 

To all this Ailsie was the more inclined 
to agree, as she was secretly convinced that 
she herself was a much better authority in 
any kind of illness than either her master or 
mistress — or, for that matter, anybody else. 
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except a regular doctor ; and even to the 
latter she would have been unwilling to 
yield the pabn. And Mcintosh was en- 
tirely a behever in his wife ; and saw no 
reason why **the bit lassie," who had 
proved herself so capable a nurse, should 
not employ her hoUday in doing a good 
turn to a neighbour in distress. Moreover, 
he had a private suspicion that there was 
more than a merely womanly willingness 
to help her neighbour in Barbara's anxiety 
to be allowed to do all in her power for the 
shepherd. AKck Gordon was, in Mcintosh's 
opinion, a "likely lad" enough to have 
excited a deeper interest in Barbara's heart 
than the ordinary run of the young men 
she was accustomed to, and to whom, as 
he had himself frequently and admiringly 
observed, she had always shown herself 
kindly indiflferent. He liked the girl for 
her softness and beauty, and had no inten- 
tion, such as Barbara herself half suspected 
him of, of hindering her from making a 
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happy mamage by hinting at his own 
suspicions respecting little Geordie. 

It is fair to Barbara to say that no real 
qualms as to what was fitting and proper 
disturbed her determination to nurse Aliok 
Gordon herself. In the class from which 
she sprung, and to which Mcintosh and 
his wife belonged, the things that a woman 
may do without loss of respect or reputation 
are not prescribed by very narrow rules, or 
confined within very narrow limits. Never- 
theless Barbara had been enough amongst 
a different class to know that what seemed 
perfectly simple and natural to Ailsie and 
her husband woidd not have been approved 
of by her master and mistress, and might 
be unpleasantly commented on by others 
who should hear of the shepherd's illness. 
And it was this which made h€ft so anxious 
that, unless it was absolutely a matter of 
life and death to have further assistance, 
she should herself, with Ailsie's help and 
advice, be left to take care of him. It was 
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therefore finally decided amongst them that 
Ailsie should stay with Barbara till Alick 
" took the turn," and that Mcintosh should 
go home again to look after Uttle Geordie, 
and his other duties. K, as Ailsie hoped 
and believed, the fever should yield to her 
simple ministrations, then she must leave 
Barbara to complete the cure ; for she could 
ill be spared from home. The only servant 
she and Mcintosh kept was a man, and 
Ailsie had a poor opinion of what a house 
left to the tender mercies of two men, 
and a wild little boy, would be likely to 
become. 

This said servant, who was very little 
below his master in station, and helped 
biTn with everything, was a decent, respect- 
able, hard-working, trustworthy man; and 
Mcintosh proposed that as soon as Ailsie 
could leave Alick safely " Dauvid " should 
be spared to look after him, and Barbara, 
to help in the nursing as long as Alick 
required help, and also to look after Alick's 
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work. Mcintosh knew his master's aflfairs 
thoroughly well, and had his interests at 
heart, and was desirous of being useful in 
this emergency, by saving Mr. Marston 
trouble if he could. Between himself and 
" DauYid," Alick's duties could be attended 
to.. It would be time enough when the 
day for Alick's appearance at the home- 
station came round to decide whether to 
apply there for assistance or not. The 
rest of that day Mcintosh employed in 
doing Alick's work for him, and in the 
evening, as had been agreed, he went back 
to his own clearings. 

Alick's illness, if Ailsie had ever heard of 
the fever he had had in North America, 
would have seemed simple enough. It was, 
. in truth, a sharp, though, as it proved, 
happily a short relapse, brought on by the 
fool-hardy exposure and carelessness of 
consequences natural to a man who feels 
tolerably strong and well. In three days, 
thanks to Ailsie's good sense in letting him 
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alone, except by keeping his room fresh and 
cool, and giving him plenty of cooling 
drinks, he was sensible again ; bnt he was 
as weak as a child; and it was then that 
the careful nursing of the two women, and 
constant feedLng-up which Ailsie prescribed, 
were invaluable to him. Naturally he was 
surprised to see them there ; but it was 
some time before Ailsie would explain any- 
thing to him, aud, when she did, all she 
thought necessary to say was — 

" Mcintosh and the lass fand ye on yer 
back, no just right i' the heed; and the lass 
stoppit wi' ye till Mcintosh won hame ; and 
than I cam' ower to see till ye — ^that's 
just a'." 

AHck found her explanation quite suffi- 
cient, and gratefully and impartially ex- 
pressed his thanks to both his nurses. But 
it was only natural that his eye should rest 
with a tenderer gratitude on Barbara when 
she ministered to him, than when Ailsie 
was the attendant angel. And Ailsie very 
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soon became aware of tliis. One day, at the 
end of a week, she announced her intention 
of going home with Mcintosh, who was 
expected back from his return to the home- 
station, where he had gone to do duty 
for AHck. On this occasion he reported 
the ilhiess of the latter ; but also told them 
to make their minds easy, for he was " weel 
on the mend, and had the twa women baith 
waitin' on him heed and fate ! " -And he 
proceeded to enlarge good-naturedly on the 
handiness of ^^ the bit lassie " to Mrs. 
Marston, and to beg for a prolongation of 
her holiday, without mentioning that Ailsie 
intended to leave her in charge alone on 
the earKest opportunity. Conscientiously 
as Mplntosh did his duty, he nevertheless 
liked people to know that he did it ; 
and considered the warm thanks and com- 
mendations both Mr. and Mrs. Marston 
bestowed on him as only his due for the 
*^ ill-convenience " he had been put to. 
Mrs. Marston gladly granted Barbara a 
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longer leave, tinder the impression that^ 
when Alick was quite recovered, she was 
going back with Ailsie to see the child. 
Mcintosh had told no Kes ; bnt he had 
omitted to state the fact that she was to be 
left to put the finishing touches to Alick's 
recovery with David. This Barbara had 
entreated him to do ; and, though he did 
not quite understand her reasons, he saw no 
harm in doing as she desired. "Lassies 
have queer ways," he said to himself, and 
thought that perhaps she was afraid of Mrs. 
Marston sending a substitute to nurse Alick 
for fear of her hurting her health ; for he 
was aware how the Marstons petted the girl, 
and he guessed at her reason for wishing no 
other woman to have a hand in the recovery 
of the man whom Mcintosh inclined to 
believe was her " sweetheart." Moreover, 
he was not quite certain that his wife con- 
templated leaving her patient at once. In 
this way it came about that Barbara was 
not interfered with, and that her designs 
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prospered. When Ailsie was ready to start 
•she announced her intention to Alick. 

*' Ye'll do fine now, my lad ; an' I'm 
leavin' ye Barbara to see till ye ; an' Dauvid 
shall come and keep her company as sune 
as we win hame. See till a' the preesents 
the mistress has sent ye," she added, 
triumphantly displaying the contents of 
a weU-stocked bag which Mcintosh had 
brought with him. AUck was stiU too weak 
and ill to care much who went or who 
stayed as long as he was not left quite 
alone. Yet he did make some feeble objec- 
tion to Barbara's being left behind, which 
was speedily overruled, and he had not 
strength to insist. Besides, he saw that 
none of the party saw his objection, and 
thought no harm of the arrangement, and 
he did not like to appear to disapprove of 
what seemed natural and proper enough to 
the others. And, after all, he was the 
gainer. Barbara's devoted attentions would 
have been, while he was stiU so weak, a 
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serious loss to him, and lie must have 
starved without a woman to prepare his 
food for him. And he consoled himself with 
the thought of David's coming to take off 
the awkwardness of the situation, which 
was embarrassing enough as it turned out. 

No sooner had Ailsie and Mcintosh 
departed than Barbara repented of her 
determination. It seemed so different now 
that Alick knew she was there, to what it 
had seemed on the night when she watched 
alone by his unconsciousness. And some- 
thing in the objections he had made roused 
her to a perception of the questionable 
nature of the service she had imdertaken. 
Her colour went and came, and she moved 
restlessly about the house-place, setting right 
things which were not awry, and worrying 
Alick in no small degree by her rustlings. 
He was up, and the trouble of dressing him- 
seK had tired him dreadfully, though it had 
not done him any harm. Ailsie had helped 
him the day before, and would not have left 
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Mm if she had not been sure that he was 
able now to do without her assistance, 
though it might be a day or two before he 
could get about as usual. Before she went 
she had established him in the one arm- 
chair the hut possessed, in front of a 
roaring fire ; and he sat there in a weak, 
dejected manner, knitting his brows impa- 
tiently at every fresh rustle of Barbara's 
movements. At last he could stand it no 
longer. 

" Barbara," he called gently enough, 
^' would you mind sitting down?" 

She sat down instantly on the first seat 
near her, and remained perfectly quiet. 
His back was to her, and he could not 
see Her. Tears had started to her eyes, 
and her heart beat fast, but she made no 
sound. Presently the silence began to 
irritate him as much as the rustling had 
done. 

*' Don't sit out there," he said im- 
patiently. She rose hurriedly, and came 
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to the fire, and sat down by it on a low 
stool, shading her face with her hand. 
He watched her, and a shght smile came 
over his pale face. 

^' Can't you speak to a fellow, Barbara ? " 
he said more pleasantly. She started and 
blushed violently, looking Up shyly at him. 

^^ Ailsie would ken better nor me. May- 
be ye would ha' Hked Ailsie to stop wi' ye," 
she said, with great apparent innocence. 

'^ Maybe I would na," answered Alick, 
trying to imitate her soft north-country 
speech, and holding out his hand impru- 
dently. She took it at once in both of hers, 
with another flush, this time of gladness. 

^^Eh, I'm pleased ye're that weel ye 
can mak' a fiile o* me," she said, with a 
soft little laugh, turning her eyes away 
from him shyly. And then she laid her 
cheek against his hand caressingly, as a 
child does. Alick hadn't the heart, or, to 
say the truth, the strength to object to 
the caress. 
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" You're a good, kind little woman," he 
said, trying to speak sensibly. " I don't 
know how I can ever thank you and the 
Mclntoshes enough. I dare say I should 
have died without you." 

" I wouldna hae let ye dee ! " she re- 
sponded passionately. Then Alick gently 
drew his hand away, and passed it wearily 
over his forehead. '* Ye'll be tired ? " said 
Barbara anxiously. 

"Yes; it tires me to talk, somehow. I 
wonder if you would read to me ? " 

Barbara rose at once and went to the 
book-shelf. "Which o' them would ye 
like?" he asked. 

"Oh, any one. The one you like best 
yourself," he answered indifferently. 

" But I'm no carin' for nane o' them," 
she replied hesitatingly. "No but I'll be 
glad to read ony o' them to please ye," she 
added quickly. Then he named one, and 
she brought it and began to read. Barbara 
had much natural cleverness, but she had 
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absolutely no cultivation, and never by any 
chance opened a book for her own amuse- 
ment. She read correctly enough, but 
slowly, and without interest or attempt 
at comprehension of what she read, in a 
monotonous sing-song, which first irritated 
Alick, and then, because the monotonous 
voice was in itseK soft and musical, ended 
by sending him to sleep. How long she 
read he had no idea, for it was only the 
cessation of the monotone which roused 
him. The light was waning. 

'' Suppose we have our tea, Barbara," 
he said, not caring for any more of the 
book under Barbara's rendering. 

It was much more willingly that she set 
about getting the tea. And Ahck took a 
languid pleasure in watching her pretty 
movements, and the gleams of the fire- 
Ught on her bright hair aad lovely colour- 
ing, and in her great dark eyes; and a 
sensation of comfort took possession of 
him in her presence. While they had 
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their meal they got on very pleasantly, 
and her care of his comfort could not but 
be grateful to him. But after it was over 
the conversation again languished, and 
Alick grew more and more tired. At last 
he said he would go bed, and then he had 
to say good-night to her. She helped him 
to the door of his room, as she had done 
the night before, and then hesitated. 
"Ailsie thought ye could manage by 
yersel' the now," she said simply. 

" Of course, of course ! " exclaimed Alick, 
hastily taking his hand off her shoulder. 

" An* ye'U gie me a call when ye're 
ready for your supper," she said, as he 
passed into the room; and it is not too 
much to say that in spite of her love it 
was as great a relief to Barbara as to 
Alick that their first evening was over. 

David's presence would simplifiy their 
relations most satisfactorily ; and when that 
worthy appeared early the next day Barbara 
made him very welcome, and waited on 
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him, while he ate his breakfast, with such 
attention that his former good opinion of 
the girl was increased tenfold. AHsie had 
given him many injunctions as to Alick's 
treatment, and David installed himself as 
general superintendent of the establishment 
without further delay ; and he proved him- 
self a very handy valet, and a very sensible 
nurse. But every day Alick gained strength 
and health, and Barbara saw that the time 
she dreaded, when she should have to 
leave him, was fast approaching. And still, 
though he was kind to her and grateful to 
her extremely, Alick had said no word to 
her which could* lead her to suppose that 
he thought of her with more than kindness 
or gratitude. 

When the day came round for David to 
go in Alick's stead to the home-station, 
she knew it was useless to teU him to 
keep silence as to her whereabouts now; 
for Ahck himself would expect her to go 
away. She w:as afraid the Marston's would 
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be very angry, and was so nervous and 
restless all day that Alick conld not but 
notice her preoccupation. The readings 
had been resumed; but it was Alick 
who read to Barbara while she worked, 
under the hope that he was amusing and 
instructing her. But he had a vague im- 
pression that she only listened to please 
him ; and this day he found she was not 
even trying to Hsten. 

He laid down the book, and asked her 
what she was thinking of. She hesitated 
a moment, and then with the colour flooding 
her face, said — 

'*It's aboot the mistress. I'm feared 
she'll no be pleased when she finds where 
I am." 

Alick felt himself grow very red. 

*^ Do you mean that she doesn't know 
where you are ? " he asked in surprise. 

" No. She thinks I'm at Mcintosh's ! " 
Barbara answered hesitatingly. He looked 
at her 2t moment, and began to walk about 
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in his impatience. " Sit down. Ye'U be 
tiring yerselV' she entreated. 

"I shouldn't wonder if she was angry, and 
quite right too. I wish I hadn't let you 
stay. I knew all the time you shouldn't 
have stayed!" he said in a very vexed voice. 

*' Ye wouldna' have had me go an' leave 
ye, an' you no fit to do onything for yersel't 
What'U it maitter if she's angry! " responded 
Barbara, almost defiantly. 

"It might matter a great deal. You 
don't understand, child," said AUck, sitting 
down again from sheer exhaustion. 

^^I'U understan' more nor you'll ken," 
said Barbara, blushing and tearfal; *'but 
what- am I carin' ! " she added, venturing 
to look shyly at him. Her innocence and 
her love made her very charming to him 
at that moment. And if she did know 
what she was doing, it was brave of her to 
have defied the opinion of her world for his 
sake. But he did not think she understood. 
Poor little girl ! Was he to let her suffer 
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for her devotion to him! And yet- 



Alick was loth to part with his illusions. 
Sweet and good and pretty as he thought 
her, Barbara was not what he would like 
his wife to be; nevertheless, if he owed 

it to her Sitting there by the fire, with 

her pretty head bent over the stockings she 
was darning for him, she made the hut look 
very pleasant and homelike. It would cer- 
tainly not be cheerful without her. But 
then, he was not going to be a shepherd all 
his life. Already he was almost tired of it, 
after only a few months' trial. And to tie 
himself down to it, with a little peasant-girl 
for his life-companion, was not a pleasing 
idea to Ahck. 

Barbara was far from guessing that the 
notion had even presented itself to him, or 
her restless anxiety would have given way to 
triumphant joy ; for she had an iustiuctiye 
belief in AJick's generosity, and would have 
divined where his pity for the trouble he 
had imconsciously brought on her would 
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lead him. But she did not guess; and 
she watched him fortiyely, as he pursued 
his uneasy thoughts and let his mind 
wander to the future which fate seemed to 
be unfolding to him. 

At length the sound of horses announced 
the return of David from the home-station* 
Barbara started, and went to the door. She 
would know now for certain whether she 
had done so very wrong in her dear mis- 
tress's eyes. But David was a silent man, 
and was not to be hurried into any account 
of his proceedings ; nor would he con- 
descend to tell his news till his hunger had 
been satisfied ; and it was not till he was 
well through his supper that he gave the 
girl her mistress's message. As she helped 
him again to a fresh supply of cold meat, 
and poured him out another cup of tea, the 
string of his tongue was loosed. He looked 
up at the girl kindly. 

" Ye're a gude bit lass, Barb'ra, I'm no 
carin' wha says to the contra'. You an' 
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me'll be missin' her sair the mom ; wunna 
we, Maister Gordon ? " he said suddenly. 

"Who says to the contrary?" Alick 
demanded fiercely; while Barbara tutned 
pale, and murmured entreatingly, " No the 
mom, dinna say the mom, Davy ! " 

"Hoo'U I can help it, lass? — ^the mis- 
tress is comin' for ye hersel' ! " said Davy, 
taJdng no notice of Alick's question. 

"She'll maybe be angry, Davy?" Bar- 
bara asked tremblingly. 

" Weel ! she's no to say weel-pleased. 
Ye see, there was young Johnstone, he cam' 
up whiles I was speakin' till her, an' he 
crackit a bit joke, no meanin' onything. 
But the mistress, she took it up ser'ous- 
like ; an' didna she gie him a set-doon ! ' ' 
chuckled David. ^ ^ She's blamin' it on Ailsie ; 
but she's wonderin' ye didna send word 
yersel'," added David. "I canna see the 
faut mysel', and I up and tellt her sae. 
* Weel,' says she, * o' coorse it's no to say 
a faut. But ye'll no can understan', Davy,' 
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— that's me, ye ken — * there's Maister Gor- 
don, ye'll can see for yersel', Davy, he's no 
just like the rest o' ye, he'll be thinkin' 
different.' *Aweel,'says I, 'if Alick Gor- 
don thinks ony ill o' a bit lassie wha's helpit 
ta save his life whan he was near deein', 
because she's young an' bonnie, and no an' 
ill-fa'ured auld wife, he's no the man I take 
him for ! ' " And David looked at Alick for 
confirmation. 

''Well done, Davy! I wish I had that 
young cad Johnstone here ! " Alick re- 
sponded warmly. 

'"Deed! an'^ a lickin' 'ud dae him nae 
hairm, the ill-tongued caUant !" said Davy, 
forgetting that he was contradicting his 
former statement respecting Johnstone's 
"bit joke." 

Barbara turned crimson, and went to the 
door, half closing it after her, and began to 
sob miserably. Whether she was crying 
because she was going away, or whether she 
was afraid of Mrs. Marston, or vexed that 
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her conduct was being commented on, she 
hardly knew, and never thought. But she 
felt honestly and entirely miserable. 

" You needn't have been such a fool as 
to tell her!" said Alick indignantly, as 
David looked after Barbara, and scratched 
his head, with a look of wonder as to what 
he had done to hurt her. Then, as it 
dawned on him, he looked at Alick seriously. 

" Weel, maybe I am a fale, but Til ken, 
for a' that, what'll pit an end to a' their 
ill-natered tongues ; an' ye'U maybe ken as 
weel ! " he said cannily. Alick got very red, 
and listened uneasily to Barbara's sobs. 

" Puir bit lassie ! " said David tenderly, 
cutting himself another shoe of the cold 
mutton at the same time. 

At last Alick could bear it no longer. He 
followed Barbara to the door, and put his 
arms round her. She first started, and then 
looking up at his face saw something there 
which brought a glad light into her tearful 
eyes. 

VOL. II. ' • Q 
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"We'll have soinetliing to tell Mrs. 
Marston when she comes, to-morrow," lie 
said gently, with sudden resolution. " Don't 
cry, pretty one ; nobody shall scold my little 
wife ! " He spoke low and kindly, almost 
tenderly. Barbara looked very sweet and 
touolii in her grief and giruL fear ; and 
he felt a momentary thrill of pleasure as 
she nestled to him, with a quick revulsion 
ftom sorrow to joy shining in her dark 
eyes. 

"Eh, Alick! WiU it be true?" she 
whispered, half incredulous. 

" Wouldn't you like it to be true, child?" 
he asked, smiling, feeling almost as if he 
would like it himseK. 

" Would I no ! " she said passionately. 
" Eh, AHck ! but I'U love ye weel ! " And 
she held up her Kps innocently to be kissed. 

"Dear little woman! " said Alick, touched 
by the confiding expression of her love, 
and responding to the mute appeal very 
readily. 
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"Mrs. Marston can't be so very angry 
with either of us now, can she?" said 
Aliok presently. 

" I'm no carin' if she's angry the noo ! " 
said Barbara soffcly, glancing up at Tn'm with 
her glowing eyes. Aliok frowned slightly. 

" But you do care, Barbara ? " he said, 
almost reprovingly. 

She laughed soffcly, and put up her hand 
to his forehead, and smoothed it. 

" Ye shall never fleicht me, AJick ! " she 
said, half commandingly, half entreatingly; 
*' I canna bide to be fleichtit," she added, 
with a shudder of fear. He pressed her 
closer to him. 

" Who could ' fleicht ' a good little thing 
like you ? " he said, meaiung every word he 
said. It seemed to him then, that at least 
it would be easy to be kind to her. She 
did not answer immediately, and when she 
next spoke it was in an entirely different 
tone. 

"Ye'll be catchin' yer death! — an' me 
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lettin' ye stan' oot here wi' naethin' on yer 
head ! " she said, disengaging lierseK from 
him; and, taJdng his hand, drew him gently 
back into the house-place, and forced him 
into the arm-chair by the fire. David, 
seeing that AUck had acted on his hint, 
discreetly imagined that his presence was 
not wanted just at that moment, and went 
out to look after the horses. Alick was 
tired out with his emotions and hesitations, 
and languidly allowed himseK to be petted 
and taken care of, and rather liked the 
process; and when Barbara drew a stool 
close to his knees and sat down by him, 
he thought it was pleasanter than having 
her opposite him on the other side of the 
hearth. 

^^I don't know what I shall do to- 
morrow when they take you away ! " he 
said kindly. 

"Te must be quick and get weel, an' 
then I'll be back again sune ! " she said, 
with a lovely blush. 
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"Where was your home, Barbara?" he 
asked, rather irrelevantly. The blush faded 
away. 

" Te'U ken fine I'm no a lady? " she said 
wistfully, hoping, he would contradict her. 

"Never mind, Barbara; a shepherd 
doesn't want a fine lady for a wife ! " said 
Alick, meaning to be kind and civil. 

She sighed. "Te'll maybe no think 
that some day," she said, with prophetic 
instinct. 

"Where was it?" repeated Alick, ignoring 
the remark. 

" Up in the far north o' England." 

"Have you any relations living, except 
Mrs. Marston ? " he asked again. 

She coloured violently. 

" I'm no sure. I dinna ken mony o' 
them," she answered evasively. 

"I suppose all the near ones are gone, 
or you wouldn't be living with other 
people," he said meditatively. 

"You'll be forgettin' poor folks has to 
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work for their livin' ! " said Barbara in- 
dignantly. 

Alick laughed : he knew how much work 
for her living it was that Barbara did with 
the Marstons. 

"Mrs. Marston brought you out with her, 
didn't she ? " 

" Yes," said Barbara shortly. 

"Well! it's very kind of her to take 
care of you, though she is your cousin," 
he said. 

" She's no my cousin. It's sae distant 
onyways ye'll no can count," said Barbara, 
afraid that the truth might come out. 

"Ah! I dare say," said AHok, thinking 
this accounted for the differences in them; 
"but I'm not sorry my little wife has 
neither father, nor mother, nor brothers, 
nor sisters ! " he said, half to himself. He, 
as well as everybody else, had an im- 
pression that Barbara was an orphan, and 
she did not contradict him. " I shall have 
her the more to myseK," he added, be- 
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conung conscious that he was implyiiig 
disrespect for her possible belongings. 

"And ye'U really be wantin' me to yer- 
sel', Alick? " she asked, with a blush, and 
a wistful look at him. What could he do 
but kiss her, and say that of course he 
wanted her? It was i;iot true at present, 
certainly; but it might come to be true. 
Barbara felt it was not true ; but she also 
not only hoped, but felt ponfident, that in 
time her great love would become precious 
to him, if she could only keep him in entire 
ignorance respecting the past. She had 
some hours yet, before her mistress arrived,' 
to think it over. She hesitated; but not 
to accept the position Alick had offered her. 
Her hesitations were not about deceiving 
him, or her mistress— that was now in- 
evitable ; they were simply confined to the 
question of the best way to deceive them 
both. As she thought about it aU, gazing 
steadfastly into the fire, she looked the 
sweetest picture of a serious, innocent 
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girl, feeling for the first time the weight 
of the responsibilities the fature held for 
her; and Alick watched her admiringly, 
and began to teU himself that he was not 
much to be pitied for having been forced 
by circumstances to pay his debt of grati- 
tude to the girl who had nursed him so 
tenderly, by giving her the right to take 
care of him aU the rest of his life. 

^^My pretty Barbara! " he said, with more 
genuine tenderness than he had felt before, 
laying his hand caressingly on her bright, 
wavy hair. And she started out of her 
reverie at the new sound in his voice, and 
turned her face all aglow with happiness 
to him. 

" Eh, Alick, ye're gude to me ! " she mur- 
mured, drawing down his hand and covering 
it with kisses. '' Ye shall never hae a day's 
sorrow, if I can help it, lad," she added 
presently, looking at him with a strange 
change in her face. Her dark eyes were 
full of a wistful questioning, and there was 
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in her words the earnestness ahnost of a 
vow. 

She meant them for a vow. If she had 
thought that her love would interfere with 
Alick Gordon's happiness, Barbara felt 
vaguely that she could have renounced it. 
But it did not appear to her that he was 
likely to be miserable in consequence of it. 
It was coveted by other men ; and Barbara 
was used to* hear so much of her beauty, 
that she insensibly had grown to attach 
value to it. She was as thoroughly in 
earnest in her devoted affection for Alick, 
as she was in her undying hatred of aJl that 
past she was so determined to blot out. 
To have revealed it would have been to 
separate herseK for ever from Alick; and 
what good would that do ? " What the 
eye does not see, the heart does not grieve 
for," was the undefined principle of Bar- 
bara's actions at that time. What would 
Alick be the worse if he never knew ? she 
asked herself ; and resolved that he should 
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never know. She was beginning to think 
that perhaps the man she hated was dead. 
But, at least, if she married Aliok Gordon 
she would have raised an insuperable barrier 
between herseK and Edward Dolignon. 
After that he could never claim her again, 
she thought. The right and wrong of the 
matter did not present itself with any dis- 
tinctness to her mind. Edward Dolignon 
had treated her so badly as to have made 
her life a burden to her ; and anything she 
could do to make him suffer, as he had 
made her suffer, would have had an attrac- 
tion for her in itself.' But to revenge 
herself actively had not occurred to her 
till her heart was roused by a love as strong 
as her hate. 

She had, in common with many women 
of her class, a very confused notion of the 
laws by which society is governed. Her 
own will had aU her life been her rule of 
action^; but she thought that if she were 
once married to Alick, she would have done 
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that which would prevent Edward Dolignon 
from ever exerting any right the law had 
given him over her, and at all events she 
wonld be happy .with Alick. His gentle- 
ness and kindness were what had fiirst 
attracted her to him. He would never be 
rough or cruel to her, whatever happened. 
Her life at the home-station was mono- 
tonous ; she was getting restless and longed 
for change. Whether she was going to do 
Alick or herseK a greater wrong was not 
clear to her. But one thing was clear: 
that she loved him with aU her heart ; and 
that love would atone, and should justify 
her. She did not consciously to herself 
reason about her conduct. The temptation 
came to her, and she did not even call it a 
temptation while she yielded to it. 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

AS GOOD AS GOLD. 

Mrs. Marston was as good as her word. 

• 

She came for Barbara herself. She was 
not angry with the girl; for she gave her 
credit for having acted out of simple 
kindliness, and did not know that she had 
any other motive for having devoted herself 
to Alick. But she certainly did hope that 
the consequences of it all might be, that 
Alick would marry Barbara. She had been 
very much angered by young Johnstone's 
inuendoes ; but she knew his character, and 
did not really beUeve that he would find 
others so ready t6 think evil as he was. 
Nevertheless she was vexed that Barbara 
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had been put in an equivocal position, and 
thought Ailsie Mcintosh ought to have had 
more sense. 

As to Aliok himself she never thought of 
blaming him. Being ill, he was not 
answerable. Therefore it was no fierce, 
offended matron who presented herself, 
early next day, at the door of Alick's hut ; 
but the same kind, loving mistress Barbara 
had always known, who looked down at the 
blushing girl before she dismounted, and 
patted her head kindly, and inquired in her 
usual clear quiet voice after her patient's 
welfare. Alick had been feeling eminently 
uncomfortable, and was correspondingly 
gratefal for the tact with which Mrs. 
Marston treated the situation as if it had 
been the most natural in the world. She 
was concerned at the change the short 
illness had made i^ him, and not quite sure 
in her womanly heart whether she was doing 
right in taking away his little nurse. But 
Alick seemed to wish Barbara to go, as 
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mucli as Barbara evidently mshed to stay ; 
and when Mrs. Marston offered to send a 
substitute, both he and David scouted the 
idea. 

" An' ye've gotten a hand to spare ye'U 
send a man to help Mcintosh, mistress. 
He'll be sair hard put to wantin' me," 
David remarked : and Alick assured her he 
was quite well, and perfectly able to attend 
to himself, and hoped next week not even 
to want David's assistance iq his work. 

"You must not be in a hurry," Mrs. 
Marston said kindly, and promised to see 
about sending a man to the Mclntoshes. 
Then she ordered David to bring in the 
bags and baskets she had brought with her 
on the horse that was to take Barbara back. 
And Barbara's eyes filled with tears as she 
helped to unpack the various good things 
which were to make Alick well and strong 
without aay help from her. 

" I'll be thinkin' ye'U be feared to gang 
hame yer lane, mistress?" asked David 
doubtfully. 
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" No, Davy. But I brought Peter Mac- 
kenzie as Barbara's horse had to come." 

" 'Cause I was thinkin*, what for no 
shouldna ye spare Peter to Mcintosh? 
An' he has his denner the noo, he'll win 
there easy afore night. He can tak' ane 
o' oor beasts." 

This was speedily arranged. And because 
they were to return alone, Mrs. Marston 
insisted that she and Barbara must also 
start as soon as they had dined. And 
somehow, in the midst of all these com- 
monplace arrangements, and of David's 
perpetual bustling in aad out, no good 
opportunity seemed to occur for the com- 
munication of the engagement Alick and 
Barbara had entered into. Alick, to say 
the truth, was beginniag to think that he 
had been in too great a hurry. Mrs. 
Marston' s manner was not the manner 
of a woman who thought either he or 
Barbara had outraged propriety ; and what 
did it matter what a cad like Johnstone 
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thought? Suppose he had risked his 
liberty, Ms happiness, and his fatoe 
position, from a mistaken notion of gene- 
rosity ? The idea was a painful one. But 
he never thought of drawing back from 
his word: Barbara's happiness at least 
would be secured, and that was something. 
He was 6ven surprised at the emotion with 
which he watched her efforts to hide her 
grief at leaving him; and when the time 
came for their departure he yielded to hist 
compassion, and put a seal to his determi- 
nation, before David lifted her on to her 
horse, by taking her iu his arms and kissing 
her before Mrs. Marston's very eyes. 

" She has something to tell you," he 
said in explanation when he let her go ; 
and growing very red, he arranged his 
mistress's habit with a touch very unlike 
a shepherd's, and looked frankly up at her 
for approval. 

"I see — ^I see," she said quickly and 
sympathetically. " You have made me very 
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glad, Mr. Gordon; for I love the girl 
dearly," she added in a low voice, looking 
at him with what seemed to hivn a strange 
deprecating expression. 

** She's as good as gold, and as pretty 
a httle girl as a shepherd could want ! " 
he answered warmly, with a slight smile. 
There was nothing but kindliness in the 
voice or the words ; no passion, scarcely 
even tenderness, in his face ; and as the 
smile died out of his eyes, he looked sad, 
and wan, and weary. But that was the 
effect of his illness, she thought. 

"If you love her it will make up for 
everything," she said earnestly. 

He flushed again, and answered with a 
certain embarrassment, aud some pride— 
"We wiU not suppose there is anything 
to make up for!" Having promised to 
marry Barbara, he did not care to have 
his own private conviction that she was 
his inferior forced upon him by other 
people. 

YOL. II. B 
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Mrs. Marston misinterpreted his words, 
but she liked him the better for them; 
though a sudden doubt as to the advisa- 
bility of marrying her protegee at all came 
over her. In those few minutes she had 
received the impression that Alick was 
sacrificing himself, and that he did not 
love the girl enough to make the sacrifice 
an easy one. And for the first time she 
realized the truth which she had only 
smiled at, at the time, of what Barbara 
had said with reference to Mr. Marston 
having made no difference in his treatment 
of her because of his knowledge of the 
past. 

"He'll no be wantiu' to marry me, or 
it would, maybe, make a' the difference ! ' * 
the girl had said. And looking down at 
Alick's proud flushed face, the words came 
back to Mrs. Marston. 

"I beg your pardon," she said simply; 
and then she repeated her good wishes for 
his recovery, and made him promise to 
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tiend to her if he had any return of fever. 
Then calling to Barbara that she was ready, 
she tnmed her horse's head, and rode slowly 
out of the enclosure, followed reluctantly 
by Barbara, whose hold on happiness was 
so insecure, her belief in Alick's love so 
sHght, that she felt as if in leaving him 
she was risking everything. What might 
not happen, what might he not discover, 
before she saw him again? Barbara had 
thought out her plan during the long wake- 
ful hours of the night, and had already 
carried out part of it. She had written a 
note to Ailsie, and had sent it by !Peter ' 
Mackenzie, to ask her to come to the home- 
station as soon as she possibly could, as she 
had something important to say to her. 
And now the necessity for saying ^ ' some- 
thing important " to her mistress also, 
helped her to compose herself, and brought 
out the courage and strength which were 
latent under all Barbara's outward softness 
and apparent pliabihty. 
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"Barbara," began her mistress gravely ,. 
as soon as they were fairly out of sight of 
AKck's hut, ''you ought to have sent me 
word, and you should not have been left 
alone with Gordon. You knew I should 
have sent you help." 

" Yes, I ken't weel. That was just why 
I didna send ye word," answered Barbara,, 
blushing, and telling the truth as the most 
politic course. "I was wantin' naebjody* 
else atween me an' him." 

Mrs. Marston smiled. • 

"You told a different story when we 
talked about Alick Gordon a while ago ! ' ^ 
she remarked quietly. 

"I'm thinkin' I didna ken I liked him 
sae weel tiU yon day when Mcintosh an'^ 
me found him in the fever!" Barbara 
answered softly. This seemed so hkely to 
be true, and also so natural, that Mrs* 
Marston accepted the explanation without 
further questioning. 

"And I suppose when he began to get 
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Tvell he found he could not do without 
you ? " she said next. 

" That would be it, likely," responded 
Barbara, with a sweet, shy smile. 

" He's a fine young fellow, as I told you 
before, Barbara; and I think you are a 
very fortunate girl," Mrs. Marston said 
kindly, looking at the girl keenly, and 
watching with surprise the passionate glow 
that spread over her face, and shone out 
of her dark eyes, as she answered from 
her heart — 

"Aye, he's gude; an' he'll aye be kind 
to me. But he's a' the world to me ! " 

There was a whole history in these few 
words. And it was natural that after all 
the years in which she had loved and 
protected Barbara her happiness should be 
Mrs. Marston's first concern. She pitied 
the girl as she came to the prosaic con- 
clusion that Alick Gordon had found his 
hut so much more homelike and com- 
fortable with a wom^n to look after him 
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and it, that he had made up his mind ta 
marry ; and having Barbara and her beauty 
ready to hand, with also perhaps a secret 
consciousness that the girl loved him, hai 
been willing to^ let liking and admiration,, 
and gratitude for her goodness to him,, 
seem sufficient reasons for proposing to 
her. And then, perhaps, had come the: 
blow which had made him repent of his. 
choice ; for, of course, Barbara must have 
told him about her past — that was clear 
from his last words in answer to hers, at 
the door. And now pity and generosity 
held him to his word. " Barbara," she said 
presently, wishing to make sure that her 
conjecture was right, '^you told Gordon 
about the boy ? " 

Barbara paled visibly, but she replied 
at once: "Yes, I tell't him yestreen, 
where I come frae, and a' the rest." Her 
voice was very low but firm. 

"And how did] he take it?" inquired 
Ellen Marston anxiously. 
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^^It wasna likely he would like to hear 
it. But he's owerlookit it a'. Only there's 
ane thing I was to tell ye " 

" Well, tell me; " and Ellen bent forward, 
and laid her hand caressingly on the girl's. 
Her kind heart ached for the poor child, 
who, as both she and her husband had 
long ago determined, had been more sinned 
against than sinning. 

" Ye were never to speak till him about 
it, neither you nor the master, unless he 
spoke to ye himsel' first," she said, growing 
whiter and whiter, and looking up at her 
mistress Vith a piteous entreaty in her dark 
eyes. 

For a minute or two Ellen did not answer. 
Her own eyes were fall of tears, and she 
turned her head away. 

"Will ye no promise it?" said Barbara 
in a low eager voice, pressiag the hand 
which clasped her own. 

" Poor fellow ! " said Ellen presently, "I 
can understand that he would rather we 
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never spoke of it. But Barbara " She 

hesitated. 

" Weel ? " And Barbara trembled. 

"You are sure that he mil be happy 
if he marries you? You don't think he 
repented? " 

"He shall be happy. No; he's no re- 
pentin' ! " answered the girl doggedly. And 
Mrs. Marston did not press the subject, 
Alick Gordon was his own master, and not 
so young that he should be blinded by the 
girl's beauty into marrying her in spite of 
everything. If he had "owerlookit" the 
past, it was his own affair ; and neither she 
nor her husband were likely to remind him 
of it. His own words to her, and his proud 
look as he said, " We will not suppose there 
is anytlung to make up for," was confirma- 
tion of what Barbara had just told her, if 
she had been inclined to doubt her story. 
But in a matter of this importance, doubt 
of Barbara never crossed her mistress's mind 
for a moment. 
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" And about Ailsie ? does he know that 
she kaows? " Barbara hesitated. A down- 
right lie was now more dfficult than it had 
been at first. All the good there was in the 
girl was her power of loving those who were 
kind to her; and she loved her mistress, 
and was touched by her gentleness and 
sympathy. Nevertheless, she had to con- 
tinue the part she had taken up. 

*'I tell't him the bairn was no wi' me, 
and that it had been seen to by other folk, 
and that I would ha' naethin' mair o' 
trouble wi' it. But I didna say it was at 
Ailsie's. An' oh, mistress, listen to me, 
an' dinna shake yer head that way I " Bar- 
bara went on entreatingly. ^' Mcintosh an' 
Ailsie are that fond o' the bairn, that they 
canna bide — ^that's to say, Ailsie canna bide 
— to see him wi' me. An' I'm just goin' 
to teU Ailsie that she may keep him a'the- 
gither an' she's willin', which she's sure to 
be. I'll can trust Ailsie," added Barbara. 

" Yes ; and so can I. But, child,, you 
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should have told him the whole story," said 
Mrs. Marston, not at aU sure that she could 
agree to this. 

"For why?" asked Barbara, flushing 
angrily. " He kens a' that he need ken. 
It's no as if I wanted help wi' the bairn." 

** Barbara ! surely you love your little 
boy? How can you bear to part with 
him ? " said Mrs. Marston, with some heat. 

" No ; I canna love him. No ! no ! " she 
answered vehemently. But, for all her 
vehemence, a remorseful regret came over 
her, and she thought for the first time of 
the little fellow's recent disappointment at 
not seeing her, with some concern. Pre- 
sently she spoke again: "An' it'll be far 
better for him to grow up wi' the Mclntoshes* 
honest name after his own, than if he was 
kenn't by a' folk to be Geordie Dolignon ! " 

"He would never be called * Dolignon,* 
child," said Mrs. Marston, softened again 
by this thought for the boy's future. 

Barbara coloured all over her face and 
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neck. " I was forgettin'," she murmured. 
And it might be some sudden rush of 
motherly love and pity, which seemed to 
force the next words out of her. "God 
forgie me ! Puir wee Geordie ! " 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

MARRIED. 

Barbara's soft obstinacy carried the point. . 
When the Marstons found how more than 
willing, how' dehghted Ailsie was that from 
that time forth nobody was to have any 
right in little Geordie but herseK — and 
how willing Mcintosh, who ostensibly only 
knew that the boy was an orphan, was to 
adopt him entirely, and bring him up as 
his own son — ^they did not insist on this 
part of the story being pressed on Alick's 
knowledge. Mr. Marston told his wife that 
he was inclined to think Barbara quite 
right ; and he was, in truth, only too glad 
to be spared the awkwardness of a con- 
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Tersation with Alick on such a disagreeable 
subject. Mrs. Marston allowed her better 
and truer instinct, that even this amount 
of concealment was wrong, to be overruled* 
But she was not comfortable about it, and 
made more than one attempt to induce 
Barbara to confide everything to Alick. 

"You're quite wrong, my dear, and the 
grrl's quite right," Mr. Marston said one 
day. *'It would only make it awkward 
for Gordon and the Mclntoshes. I wonder 
at Gordon, do you know, Ellen ! If he had 
been really a man of the class to which our 
pretty Barbara belongs, he couldn't have 
thought less of it all than he appears to do- 
Why, to-day, he didn't look the least bit 
as if he felt it at all, when I had to con- 
gratulate him ; and yet, for the life of me, 
I could not help feeling for him myself ! " 

"That's his pride. I'm certain he feels 
it," responded his wife ; "but then " 

" Yes, to be sure, as I suppose you were 
going to say, Barbara is about the loveliest 
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little girl I ever saw in my life." And Mr. 
Marston dismissed the subject from his 
mind. Whatever Alick Gordon had been 
he was now only one of his shepherds ; and 
the very fact of that being the case sug- 
gested the possibiUty of there having been 
something in his past which might make 
him leniently inclined towards Barbara's; 
but, at all events, as he had been made 
acquainted with her story, and still wished 
to marry her, it was, Mr. Marston thought, 
no business of his to interfere ; and he, as 
weU as his wife, naturally cared a great 
deal more for Barbara's happiness than for 
Alick's. Besides that, he was satisfied that 
the girl was a good girl, and would make 
a very sweet, loving little wife ; and, upon 
the whole — ^though, as he said, he rather 
"wondered at Gordon" — ^he was not inclined 
to pity him. He did not know that Alick's 
present position was a temporary one. . 
Alick made no pretension to being above 
it, and fulfilled the duties required of him 
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very satisfactorily. He neither courted nor 
avoided reference to his past life ; but most 
of Mr. Marston's conversations with him 
were of the present — of business, of local 
news, and above all of sheep; and, except 
from what had come out through Mrs. 
Marston's conversations with him, Mr. 
Marston knew nothing intimately of his 
gentleman-shepherd, though he liked him 
for his pleasantness, and apparent good- 
nature and willingness to oblige. 

It was an excellent marriage for Barbara ; 
and Mr. Marston showed his satisfaction in 
it by very liberal arrangements for the 
wedding, and by many substantial presents 
to the young couple, and by scrupulously 
adhering to Alick's wishes, and never, by 
the faintest allusion to the past, causing 
him to feel any awkwardness or pain. The 
marriage took place in about two months 
after their engagement. At first Barbara 
had been strangely restless and anxious; 
but as the days went by, she grew ac- 
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customed to live her life with the sword she 
had herself suspended hanging always over 
her head. It never fell, it did not even 
oscillate ; though, till the very day of her 
marriage, she expected it to strike her with 
a sudden deadly blow. She had some 
undefined notion that if it fell after her 
marriage it Would be powerless seriously 
to injure her. She counted on the influence 
her love and devotion would gradually 
acquire over Alick Gordon to rivet the 
chains which bound them together too 
closely for anything to separate them ; and 
she did not count, because she could not 
understand, on the horror and disgust which 
her falseness to the past and in the present 
might excite in him if by chance — and she 
could not blind herseK to the fact that such 
chances were many — he should come to the 
knowledge of the truth. 

Every day which brought the day for 
their marriage nearer, went to convince 
Barbara that in time Alick would love her 
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well. He had accepted his fate, after the 
first movements of vexation and disappoint- 
ment were past, with a manly cheerfulness, 
and an efideavonr to look at its brightest 
side, which did excellent duty as a sub- 
stitute for real happiness in the thought of 
their union. And, as a reward, he found an 
increased pleasure in watching the love- 
light deepen in Barbara's eyes at every 
little sign of his affection and regard for 
her. ** Many fellows would envy me," he 
said to himseK sometimes, wondering as he 
adniired her so much that he loved her so 
httle; but nevertheless, he felt a growing 
affection and tenderness for her soft 
innocent beauty, and it was scarcely 
possible that her intense and passionate 
love for himself, so naively and openly 
expressed, should be entirely without charm 
for him. 

If Barbara had been only what, she 
appeared to be, Alick Gordon had a fair 
prospect of happiness in married life before 

TOL. II. S 
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him ; and he acknowledged this to himself, 
and did his best to cease from vain musings 
on what might have been compared to what 
was to be. Once married to her, he flattered 
himseK, as she was just the sort of soft, cling- 
ing woman who would be willing to be guided 
entirely by her husband, he could mould 
her to something a little more like what 
his wife ought to be ; and if he had time 
he might do something towards cultivating 
her natural intelligence which, however, he 
did not rate by any means as highly as he 
would have done if he had better under- 
stood the mixed character of the girl. 
When his marriage-day came round* Alick 
Gordon was therefore by no means a hope- 
lessly unhappy man ; and Barljarat was cer- 
tainly a triumphantly happy woman. Safe 
at last, after aU her doubts and, fears, affeer 
all her past miseries and fearful lookings 
forward, in the protection of the mam she 
loved with all her undisciphned, passionate, 
yet steadfast heart — safe with a man who 
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would never be cruel to her, whatever 
happened, to whom she meant to make 
herself so necessary that come what 
would he should not be able to part from 
her! 

Yes; Barbara was very happy, with the 
happiness that is given to many to feel in 
spite of their conscience; or, it maybe, 
because they have a heart which is a Uving 
heart, and a conscience which is a dead 
conscience. Her happiness made her more 
lovely than ever, and Alick Gordon's bride 
was indeed one that many men envied 
hini. 

" After all, I don't so much wonder at 
Gordon ! " said Mr. Marston when it was 
aU over, and the young shepherd had ridden 
away to his home with his beautiful wife, 
looking almost as happy and contented as 
a bridegroom ought to look. *^I shouldn't 
be surprised if he never repents it : she's 
a sweet little woman, and you'll miss her, 
EUen." 
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*'And so will you, Eobert! I think 
Gordon will be kind to her," said Mrs. 
Marston anxiously, possessed to the last 
with her own notions of the girl's timidity 
and need of protection. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"MY PRETTY BAB ! " 

A YEAR passed away, and still the sword 
had not fallen. The Gordon menage was 
a peaceful one, and only Alick found it 
commonplace. Yet Barbara was not so 
entirely happy as she had expected to be. 
Her life was an easy one, for Mrs. Marston 
had seen that she should have things made 
smooth for her. Some necessary alterations 
had been made in the hut, and a strong 
young woman provided to do all the rough 
work. Barbara had, therefore, plenty of 
time on her hands ; and yet her education 
was no further advanced than before her 
marriage. Alick had made a few feeble 
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endeavours towards its adyancement, but 
he had found it more trouble than it seemed 
to be worth. Not that Barbara was stupid 
or unwilling. She was simply uninterested, 
and only pretended to be interested to 
please him. She was, besides, older than 
she looked, and the bent of her mind was 
not intellectual; and though her intelli- 
gence was above the average, she did not 
like the trouble of learning. Besides that, 
she cared absolutely nothing at all to know 
any of the things Alick seemed to think she 
ought to know. For a while he patiently 
tried one thing after another. He read 
poetry to her, and the practical element 
in her soon put an end to that. ^' It's 
a real roundabout way o' sayin' a thing ! 
I'm no carin' for a' they words," she 
had more than once remarked. He tried 
music, and she would Hsten contentedly 
enough; but her ear was bad, and she 
seemed to enjoy nothing very much that 
had not a very decided and lively *'tune" 
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in it. She liked anything he told her 
of the cotmtries he had seen if it had 
any connection with his own private life ; 
but the moment that he disconnected his 
descriptions from his cvm adventures, her 
interest flagged. 

AKck Gordon was by no means a highly 
intellectual man himself; but neither was 
he an ignorant one, nor was he without a 
tolerably wide range of interests. And 
Barbara's concentration of interest in the 
' narrow round of their daily life, and con- 
fessed indifference to everything outside it, 
wearied him. She was, it seemed to him, 
in spite of some surface pohsh, and a 
manner which was naturally unusually soft 
and sweet, a thorough peasant. Practically 
intefligent, perhaps even more than intel- 
Hgent — clever ; with an intense belief in' 
the blessings of physical comfort, she was 
beginning to develop through her great 
love for Ahck, which was stronger than 
her natural selfishness, into a more useful 
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woman than she had hitherto promised to 
be : and yet with all her love, and her care 
for his comfort, and her great beauty, Alick 
wearied in her society. Her entire want 
of cultivation made it impossible that there 
should be any sympathy between them, 
and he soon grew tired of her narrow- 
mindedness, and of her curious fixed ideas, 
though both had at first amused him. Her 
very intelligence seemed to him to take 
a commonplace direction, and she was 
paiofolly devoid of all sense of fan or 
humour. The strength of her nature lay 
in her affections ; and if AHck had loved 
her as she loved him, that would, as Mrs. 
Marston had said, though she was applying 
the words differently, have made up for 
everything. But he did not love her; 
though he was always hoping and believing 
that he would some day. He could not 
have been other than kind, and affectionate, 
and grateful for all the love she lavished 
on him. But even her very love, because 
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lie could not return it, wearied him. And 
at times Barbara perceived this, and a 
sinking at her heart would tell her that 
her happiness was not a perfect happiness, 
and she would tremble for the insecmity 
of it. Nevertheless, such as it was, it was 
aU the world to her. Many a time when 
Ahck found her dull and silent, she was 
wondering over what her life would be 
when she lost it. It was curious that the 
longer she lived with Ahck, the oftener she 
said to herseK *^When I lose him," the 
seldomer, ^^ If I lose him." 

If she was not developing intellectually, 
she was morally. His goodness and gentle- 
ness, and his openly expressed contempt 
for lying and mean actions, were teaching 
her insensibly, and awakening her to the 
certainty of loss of aU that made her life 
precious to her if chance should prove to 
Alick that she had deceived him. And often 
when he thought her stupid and common- 
place, she was neither the one nor the other; 
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bnt oppressed and weighted with the burden 
of a secret which she was continually fearing 
some chance word or expression of her own 
might reveal. And this fear made her more 
silent than she naturally was. Alick made 
many mistakes about her. He overrated 
her morally, .and underrated her intellec-- 
tually. She was so good and so uninterest- 
ing, he thought. It was his beUef in her 
goodness and truth which touched her first 
with a sense of unworthiness, and wakened 
the first doubts as to the nature of a happi- 
ness which had wrong-doing for its foun- 
dation; and yet the bent of her character 
was so strongly set towards concealment, 
and selfish saving of pain to herself, that 
she could not take* the only means now in 
her power of averting the worst fear that 
the fature held for her, eternal separation 
from AUck, by open confession. She was 
beginning to see that deceit was a meaner 
thing than she had imagined, and to feel 
uneasily that she was, perhaps, less to be 
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excused on the score of her love for Alick 
for her present conduct, than had before 
their marriage appeared to her. But she 
was by no means distinctly repentant ; and 
she was so happy at times, that she forgot 
her fears and her uneasiness, and shut her 
eyes and her conscience to everything but 
the present. Nevertheless, the inevitable 
influence of AHck's natural uprightness — 
which had hitherto never undergone the 
trial of any great temptation, and there- 
fore was frequently and fearlessly mani- 
fested; often, iadeed, upon slight occasions,, 
with all the boldness and severity, it may 
be with a touch of the self-righteousness, 
of conscious rectitude — might in time 
have made Barbara, if never thoroughly 
straightforward, yet truthful enough to be 
unwilling to lead a life of continual and 
daily deception, and might have influenced 
her to make such a confession as would have 
inclined Alick to forgive her for love's sake, 
even while he parted from her for con- 
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science' sake ; and would have left her a 
hetter and a happier woman, since she 
could then have beheved that he did not 
altogether hate and despise her. But the 
sword fell and struck her down almost 
before the idea of confession had taken 
any distinct shape in her bewildered, hea- 
thenish conscience — ^feU with a blow that 
first stunned, and then hardened her. 

One day, about the beginning of the 
second year of their marriage, Barbara 
was startled by her servant-girl suddenly 
rushing into the house-place, exclaiming 
incoherently, in a voice of unmistakable 
alarm, that ^^ he was here again, and after 
no good, she'd be bound!" It was with 
some trouble that Barbara at last eUcited 
from her that, the day before, she had 
observed a wild-looking man going by the 
hut, but as he had passed on without taking 
any notice of her, she had concluded he 
was on his way to some other place, and, 
being busy at the time, she had soon for- 
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gotten about him. But now she believed 
he must have been about the place all night, 
for there he was at this miQute looking over 
the fence; and she drew Barbara to the 
window, and pointed out to her a tall, dark, 
gaunt man, very badly and shabbily dressed, 
with a savage scowl between his eyebrows, 
and an eager hungry look in his wild, fever- 
ish black eyes, deliberately surveying the 
hut and its surroundings. Barbara's heart 
stopped beating, and she drew back hastily 
from the window, and sat down perfectly 
white, and shuddering all over. 

*^0h! what '11 we do, what'U we do!" 
cried the girl, more than ever alarmed by 
her mistress's face, and a thorough coward 
at heart in spite of her physical strength. 
"And the master away and all! It's 
murdering us both he'll be ! " she added, 
beginning to cry. 

Barbara had risen slowly, some purpose 
seeming to form in her mind, and with 
trembling fingers had begun to fasten the 
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door of the honse-place, when the girl's 
sobs seemed to strike her ear, and then 
the echo of her words came back to her, 
*^ The master away and all! " and the gii'l 
frightened out of her wits! A different 
purpose gleamed suddenly in Barbara's 
eyes, and with the purpose her courage 
returned to her. 

*^ Margy," she said, trying hard to speak 
quietly, **I've seen jihat man at the home- 
station. It's some money he'll be wantin', 
an' no to murder us. I'll speak to him. 
You stay here." Her voice trembled a 
httle, but she undid the bolt again as she 
spoke. 

The girl jumped up the moment the 
door was opened, and ran quickly into her 
bed-room, and hid herself under the bed. 
She had seen from the window that the 
man was approaching the house; and as 
Barbara opened the door, prepared to do 
battle with the enemy, he stood there before 
her. Silently they confronted one another. 
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Barbara stood in her own door, white as 
death, but erect and firm, and flashed 
defiance out of the gleaming eyes which 
boldly returned the gaze of the man whom 
once she feared, whom now she hated, and 
whom she had hoped and prayed never to 
see again as long as she lived. 

Edward Dolignon's savage scowl softened 
a little as he gazed with open admiration 
at the woman who had deserted him. He 
laughed a short, half derisive laugh. "By 
Jove, you are a beauty, Bab ! " he ex- 
claimed, coming nearer, and putting out his 
hand. 

She took no notice of it. 

**"What do you want?" she said in a 
voice harsh with passion and hatred. 

"What do I want? That's good! What 
do I want? What do I look as if I 
wanted ? " And the scowl returned as black 
as ever. ''I've come to look after the 
woman who said she would never disgrace 
me ! " he added wiih a low threatening 
sound of wrath in his voice. 
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A change passed over Barbara's face. 
The defiant look was quickly succeeded by 
one of supplication. 

^^ Edward! Edward! for G-od's sake, 
whisht ! " she said trembling, and glancing 
quickly round to see where the servant was. 
Then she closed the door behind her. 
'^ Come with me," she said, half conmiand- 
ing, half entreating. She led the way 
out of the enclosure, and up the steep hiU 
at the foot of which the hut lay by a 
narrow bridle-path for some little distance* 
He followed her in silence. At last she 
stopped by a black birch, round the trunk 
of which the fern and evergreens grew 
higher than a man's head ; and passing to 
the other side of it, was hidden from the 
path. Either she had never believed him 
to be as violent and cruel as she had 
represented him to be, or her courage was 
great thus to trust herself alone to his 
wrath and revenge. For a second or two 
she stood without speaking ; then she 
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lifted her eyes and looked at him with the 
same defiant look with which she had con- 
fronted him at the door. 

" Why could ye no leave me^in peace ? " 
she said, in a low voice of concentrated 
bitterness. 

" Why have you not kept to your word ? 
Did I not leave you in peace, as you call 
it, as long as you kept it, for years ? Per- 
haps you thought I was dead ! It's about 
your only excuse, I should say," he said 
passionately. 

Barbara looked at him and shuddered. 

"I hoped ye were dead!" she said with 
deliberate cruelty. 

His dark haggard face crimsoned and he 
seized her arm; but she did not shrink 
from him. 

" What's your life been that ye speak o* 
me disgracing the like o' you 1 " she said, 
aU her hate and contempt sounding in 
her voice, and mastering her prudence for a 
moment. 

TOL. IL T 
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To her surprise he dropped her arm, and 
the colour faded from , his face, and he 
laughed a laugh which even to Barbara 
conveyed some sUght understanding of the 
wreckless despair which prompted it. 

" You're a clever little woman, Bab ! " he 
said, with some contemptuous admiration ; 
" and you're a braver one than you used to 
be. Why didn't you take the upper hand 
of me long ago ? Is that the way you treat 
the shepherd down there ? Poor devil ! " 

*^ You're no fit to name his name I Ye 
shallna speak o' him ! " she answered pas- 
sionately. 

" Oh no ! A fine saint, indeed ! Though 
I dare say the poor beggar never heard he 
had a rival! That would be so like my 
clever, lovely " 

" Eh, man ! ye're a mockin' deevil. D'ye 
no think shame ! " she interrupted him, 
trembling with indignation. 

" I thought so 1 WeU, Bab, my beauty, 
you shall keep your saint in his innocence 
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on one condition " He hesitated, and in 

spite of the " mocking devil " that possessed 
him, in spite of the depths to which he had 
fallen, some remains of pride in the man 
roused a feeling of shame to which he had 
long been a stranger, 

" It'll be money you're wantin' then, an' 
no me ! " said Barbara, a gleam of joy 
lighting up her white face. 

The sight of her relief added bitterness 
to his shame, and the utterance of the 
thought of his heart gave it a vileness 
which for the moment revolted him, and 
he spumed it from him impulsively. 

" I want nothing 1 neither you nor your 
money! I'm used to doing without you. 
You wouldn't believe, I suppose, that I just 
wanted to have a look at you ? " he added, 
with a strange humility which had some- 
thing touching about it. Barbara felt it, 
and a remorseful pang went through her. 

"Yes, rU can believe ye!" she said 
with involuntary truthfulness, and with a 
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momentary relenting she looked at the T^eck 
of manhood before her. "Puir fellow !'^ 
she added softly, pitying more the rags 
and the physical misery of a feUow-oreatnre 
than Edward Dohgnon's personal wretched- 
ness. Tears started to the man's eyes, and 
he brushed them away with his sleeve. 

" You're right, Barbara ; nothing you or 
I can do will bring me down much lower.' 
I've forgiven you, girl, long ago, if it's any 
satisfaction to you. It's no more than I 
deserve. It's not just to say pleasant, all 

« 

the same, to come back and find my place 
fiUed ! " he added bitterly. " Barbara " 

" Weel ? " He had taken her hands, and 
she did not puU them away. 

*^ Do you never feel sorry for me ? " he 
asked wistfuUy. She raised her eyes to his,, 
and then quickly averted them. 

"I'm sorry the noo," she answered 
evasively. 

" And you wouldn't come back to me ? "^ 
he questioned. She snatched her hands 
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away, and an expression of dread crossed 
her face. 

" I canna ! I canna I " she exclaimed 
hastfly. 

*' I could make you, you know ! " he said 
significantly, the frown between his eyes . 
deepening again. Then she threw herself 
on her knees before him. 

" Oh, ye wouldna ! ye wouldna ! Think 
how I've disgraced ye ! Ye said it yersel' ; 
and oh, if ye kenned how I love him 1 " she 
implored in her agony. 

"You needn't tell me that!" he answered 
more and more bitterly. "It's easy to see 
that you care for him as you never cared 
for me 1 " But still she sobbed and im- 
plored him to leave her in peace. 

"What could ye do wi' me? Where- 
away could ye tak' me home till?" she 
asked haK indignantly, practical even in 
her passion. 

" That's true. Where could I take you? 
What could I do with you ? Kill you with 
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my cruelty, eh?" And again he laughed 
the dreary laugh of despair, looking down 
at her half mockingly, half tenderly, as she 
prayed to him. 

^* Is he kind to you ? " he asked suddenly* 

"Kindl" she answered, "ye '11 no ken 
what it means ! He's a good man ! " 

" And I'm a bad one with a vengeance I 
There, there, Bab, dry your eyes. I'U do 
a good deed for once, thougji I'm not so 
sure the parsons would think much of it ; 
eh! or for the matter of that, of you 
either! Have you got a .conscience, 
girl?" and as he asked his question he 
looked at her again with mixed admiration 
and contempt. 

She rose from her knees, and turned her 
head aside. 

" I'm no oarin' what they'll think ! " she 
said sullenly. 

" It's doing evil that good may come, you 
know," he continued, in the same strain ; 
then with a change of voice he asked,, 
'' Where's Httle Geordie ? " 
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Barbara was herself again, and all the 
mother there was in her rose to protect her 
child. 

" He's safe ! " she replied laconically. 

" Here ? " he asked again. 

"No." 

" Where, then ? Confound yon I haven't 
I a right to know? " he said, getting angry 
again. 

"What'U it do for ye to ken? They 
that looks till him are father an' mother 
both till him. He'll no even ken me 1 " 
she answered, a certain involnntary regret 
sounding in her voice. 

"What! both of us cast off! Barbara, 
I may be a great brute, and I didn't treat 

you very well, but " There was a real 

sneer on his face now. 

"God forgie me! God forgie me! "burst 
with a cry of sudden and bitter shame from 
Barbara's quivering hps. 

" God! much He cares! About as much 
as you do for me, eh? Do you care a 
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straw what becomes of me ? " said Edward 
Dolignon; and as Barbara only answered 
with her sobs, he added — 

" Well, well,JI know you never did. But 
just say good-bye kindly to me this once," 
and he took herjhand and tried to draw her 
towards him. She resisted; and then an 
idea struck her, bom partly of her desire to 
get rid of him, and partly of commiseration 
for his wretched condition. 

"Wait herejtill I come back to ye," she 
said; and before hejhad time to recover from 
the surprise of the suddenness of her move- 
ments, she was haK-way down the path, 
speeding along towards the hut as fast as 
her. feet could carry her. Had she made 
this an excuse for running away from him ? 
No ; she would not dare ; and besides, she 
herself had seemed to court a private inter- 
view. It would be bqst to take her at her 
word and wait ; and determining to do 
so, he threw himself on the ground, and 
stretched himself out wearily. He was 
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hungry and faint, but he was not thinking 
of his bodily condition as he lay there and 
gazed up at the sky with his wild eyes. 

"What could I do with her? What 
sort of a house could I take her to? " he 
repeated with a curious smile. No; she 
was better where she was. He was past 
reforming into a domestic character now, 
even if he had cared to take her back. 
Did he care? That was the wonder in 
his eyes. She had deserted him heartlessly; 
she had been false to him deliberately; 
she had almost said she hated him ; and 
yet 1 

" My pretty Bab ! " he murmured almost 
tenderly, and then in the same breath 
muttered a growling curse. There was stUl 
enough manhood lefij in hitn to hate the 
man she had, as he had expressed it, ' ' put 
in his place," even wMle he felt a contemptu- 
ous sort of pity for him. It had been 
only a few days since that he had heard 
of her marriage. Bis wild life had brought 
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hJTTi just at that time a run of ill-luck; 
and being forced to get out of the way of 
the law, he had bethought him of " taking 
a look" at Barbara and the child, and had 
certainly contemplated putting that look 
to some use, by seeing if he could get any 
money out of his connection with them. 
For this purpose, he had come back to 
Christchurch, and had then made his way 
to Langdale Farm, and had hovered about 
the Marston's station without attracting 
any particular observation for a day or so^ 
taking care to keep out of Mrs. Marston's 
way, and had made himself master of the 
history of Barbara's " courting,'' and of her 
marriage^.to the " gentleman-shepherd," as, 
with a mixture of respect and contempt, 
the farm-servants were used to call Alick. 
That none of them had heard, or even 
suspected, that she had any previous his- 
tory, he was convinced ; and this, and 
his knowledge of Barbara, led him to the 
true conclusion that Alick Gordon also 
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had been kept in ignorance. He had so 
long ceased to care for her himself, that he 
was almost surprised at the movement of 
indignation with which he heard of her 
marriage. And yet, till he saw her, he 
cherished no intention of claiming her 
again. What could a vagabond such as 
he do with her and the child? All he 
meant to do was to threaten to claim her ; 
and he counted justly enough on her fear 
of him being still deep enough for her to be 
willing to keep him quiet with what money 
she could procure. He knew himself ta 
be a despicable wretch while he harboured 
the plan. But he could not afford to be 
squeamish, he told himself. And surely 
it was not much to expect a little help 
from the ease and plenty which surrounded 
the mother of his child, while he waa 
brought down not far off starvation. And 
yet when ,he came to the execution of hii* 
plan, he was not despicable enough to carry 
it out. The loathing of himself and it^ 
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which had come to hiin when Barbara put 
it into plaiQ words — "It'll be money ye're 
wantin', an' no me 1 " — ^was surely evidence 
that some good still was latent in him. And 
the sight of her, more beautiful than ever, 
openly confessing to her love for the man 
she had married, and bold to battle for her 
love and peace, had affected him with a mul- 
titude of emotions which he had believed 
to be extinct in him. There was the same 
straage mixture of generosiiy and selfishness 
in his present determination to '4eave her 
in peace," as there had been when he let 
her go out of his life all those long six 
years ago. But now there was no haK- 
honest self-deception. He knew now that 
he should never " make it up to them some 
day." The only thing he could now do for 
her future happiness was to leave her to 
the life she had chosen. Nevertheless it 
was a struggle to him to do even that; 
and to do it for nothing, too! Fool that 
he was ! he said to himself, and cursed 
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his folly, but was not mean enough yet 
to repent of it. 

As he lay there, waiting and thinking, 
a sound of a hoi'se's foot struck on his 
ear, and a pleasant whistliug voice gave 
token that a rider was coming his way 
down the path. He raised himself, and 
instinctively drew farther into concealment. 
Who could this be but the shepherd? And 
as Alick Gordon — ^bright and strong, and in 
high good humour, with his handsome head 
well up in the air, and his reins thrown 
carelessly over his horse's neck — ^rode by, 
whistling a merry tune, and thinking kindly 
how pleased his wife would be at his early 
home-coming that day, Edward Xiolignon, 
urged by a strange curiosity, crept cautiously 
forward on his hands and knees, and peered 
through the fern at his rival. His dark 
eyes flashed with the fever of passion and 
exhaustion; his black hair was wild and 
disordered ; his clothes were threadbare and 
ragged; and in the very attitude there was 
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the skulking look of a man who dare not face 
the daylight. The scowl between his eyes 
grew darker and darker as he saw and resented 
the differences between them. "Damn 
yon!" he muttered fiercely, wreaking the 
rage which seized him suddenly on the 
wrong head. " Damn you ! Alick Gordon. 
You'd better keep out of my way ! '? His 
passion almost choked him, and the violence 
of his emotion brought on a fit of coughing 
which he was obliged to smother as best he 
could, and which exhausted him so much 
that, by the time it was passed, the passion- 
ate anger had vanished with it, and he lay 
back in the fern more like a dying man 
than a man it would be dangerous to Alick 
Oordon to encounter. 
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CHAPTEE XVI. 



BY THE BLACK BIBCH. 



When Barbara reached the hut she found 
Margy had emerged from her hiding place, 
hut had not ventured to leave the house, 
and had no idea where her mistress had 
been talking to the man who had frightened 
them. 

" I thought you was never coming back ! 
Whatever did you say to him to send him 
away? He's gone right away this time?" 
she asked, pouring out question after ques- 
tion with great volubility. 

Barbara rapidly reviewed the circum- 
stances in her mind before she answered. 
Then she said, "Mai-gy, I couldna hae 
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belieyed ye were siccan a coward! sup- 
posin' now lie had wanted to murder me ! '^ 
And Barbara tried to smile pleasantly. 

The girl reddened, but stood her ground. 

"There would have been no sense in 
letting him murder us both!" she said; 
" and who'd have been left to tell master ? '* 

The gravity with which she suggested 
this struck Barbara with a sudden sense 
of absurdity, and she began to laugh 
spasmodically. 

"Water!" she said quickly, "water, 
Margy; " and as the girl hastened to get 
her some she made a violent eflfort to 
conquer the hysterical weakness which was 
coming over her. She took a long deep 
draught of the water, Margy standing by 
her and remarking with some satisfaction — 

"He's firighted you as well as me,, 
mistress I How did you manage him ? " 

" He was wantin' some money, puir man; 
an' I gave him a' I had — ^it wasna that 
much. But Margy, I wouldna go far 
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away frae the house if ye're feared he's 
no taken himsel' off!'' she said calmly. 
"An' there's nae occasion to tell the 
master. He'd he for getting somehody 
wi' more courage nor you to stop i' the 
hoose wi' me: an' I'm no just carin' to 
part wi' ye, lassie," she added kindly. 
"And now ye can finish what ye were 
doin' when yon man cam' hy ! " 

The girl took both hints very readily. Her 
mistress's calmness reassured her. She felt 
she had not behaved very well, and had 
no desire to leave the hut, where she was 
kindly treated. And discretion induced her 
to keep near the house ; for, after all, the 
man might be still hanging about, and she 
was quite convinced that he was not a safe 
character, whatever her mistress might say. 
As soon as she had left the house-place 
Barbara went to a desk where she kept 
a little store of money. There were only 
two sovereigns in it. These she put in her 
pocket ; then she took a basket, and hastily 
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packed it with some cold meat and bread, 
ySThen that was done she went to one window 
ftfter another tiU she (janght sight of Margy. 
She was washing in a little covered shed 
at one side of the house. Barbara thought 
she could now slip out again unobserved, 
and was preparing to do so, when Alick's 
well-known whistle gave notice of his 
return. For once she was not glad to see 
. him. What might not happen if Edward 
Dolignon grew tired of waiting for her, 
and came down to the house again? It 
almost petrified her to think of it. How- 
ever, there was no help for it. iSere was 
Alick ; and the first thing he would want 
would be something to eat. It was about 
four o'clock in the afternoon. It would 
be at least an hour before she could again 
leave the hut. 

"What's brought ye back sae sune?'^ 
she asked, trying to look glad, and failing 
signally. 

" I got through my work quicker, some- 
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how. You don't seem very pleased to see 
me ! " he answered, glaaicing round the 
room to see if he had disturbed any house- 
hold arrangements. 

"I'm aye pleased to see ye," she said 
softly. But something hindered her from 
going to him as usual for the affectionate 
greeting which was so much to her and 
so little to him. 

"Aren't you well, Barbara?" he asked 
kindly, looking with concern at her pale 
face and nervous movements. And then 
he took hold of her and gave her the caress 
she had not sought. She suffered it, but 
did not return it ; and her coldness surprised 
him. She would have given the world to be 
just as usual, and the very effort to control 
her nervousness made it the more visible. 
Ahck felt there was something wrong, and 
supposed she was cross, or not feeling well. 
But he said nothing more about it; only 
it attracted him to notice her preoccupation 
as she went about getting his dinner ready 
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for him. Once she tnmed, and encountered 
his eyes as they watched her with some 
surprise, and a little affectionate concern; 
and she averted her own quickly, a hot 
painful blush rising even to the roots of 
her hair. She was longer than usual 
over her preparations; the things she 
wanted seemed to have disappeared pur- 
posely to hinder her. At last everything 
was ready. 

"Aren't you going to have some with 
me?" he asked in surprise, when she told 
him to sit down to the table. She excused 
herself, saying she and Margy had dined, 
not expecting his return. She could not 
have eaten for the sake of appearance ; she 
was sick with anxiety to get away to her 
miserable tryst, and her face was growing 
whiter and whiter, so visibly that AHck 
could not help observing it. 

"I don't think you're quite well, little 
woman," he said kindly, taking her hand. 

"The hoose is warm I'm thiokin'. While 
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ye're eatin' yer dinner I'll just see what 
Margy's about. The air'll do me good." 

" Yes, do ! " said Alick readily. " I dare 
•say it wiQ. I won't have you stooping 
over the fire any more if it makes you so 
pale, my pretty wife. Why didn't you call 
Margy ? " 

" She's busy the day. I'll away out now. 
Have ye a' ye'll want ? " she asked, casting 
a, lingering look round the room. Where 
was it she had put the basket? She had 
almost forgotten it. There it "v^as, under a 
chair, at the other end of the room. She 
was daring a good deal, she might dare 
something more for the sake of the poor 
hungry wretch waiting by the black birch 
bush; and she stepped boldly across the 
room and took it up. Alick took no notice, 
as she had expected. It was a basket she 
very often used for many purposes. At last 
she was out of the house, and fearful of 
another interruption, she passed swiftly out 
of the enclosure. The moment she was out 
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of sight of the hut, she began to run up the 
hill, so fast that she was speechless with 
want of breath when she reached the place 
where she had left Edward Dohgnon. 

"A precious long time you've kept me 
waiting ! " he said roughly, his temper 
having been dangerously roused by the 
sight of Alick. 

" I — couldna — ^help it," she gasped, hold- 
ing out the basket to him. He took it, and 
opened it, and his hungry eyes gleamed for 
a moment at the sight of the food. Then 
he flung it from him with a curse. 

"I want none of his charity, second 
hand I " he said savagely : " it's the remains 
of the dinner yonVe been giving him, no 
doubt ! " he added, half repenting of his 
folly already, and wishing he had not 
thrown it away. 

" Ye'U never win away frae here if ye 
winna eat 1" said Barbara softly. " It's no 
his dinner neither. He's eating his the 
noo," she added prosaically. 
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Edward's humour changed in a moment, 
and he burst oiit laughing loudly, 

"And so you stole quietly out to minister 
to the wants of your rightful " 

" Oh, man ! whist ! " entreated Barbaray 
picking up the basket and its scattered 
contents, and again offering them to him. 
This time he did not refuse them — his 
wa^t of food was too mnoh for hi, dlgmty; 
and with a look of deprecation at Barbara, 
he began to eat with a wolfish eagerness, 
which touched her with a deeper com- 
passion than she had thought it was in 
her to feel for him. 

"Puir fellow!" she said softly, watch- 
ing him with a good- Samaritan kind of 
feeling, as morsel after morsel disappeared* 
Neither of them spoke till the food was 
consumed. Then he rose, and said in a 
shamefaced sort of way— 

" Well ! I've eaten his bread, so the least 
I can do is to take myself off quietly — eh, 
Barbara ? " 
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** This is my ain ony way ! " she said, 
taJdng the two sovereigns out of her pocket, 
and holding them towards him. He smiled 
at the poor little sum, and taking her hand 
closed it on the money. 

"I don't want your money. Poor little 
thing 1 Is that aU he gives you ? " 

" I'll get more if ye'U tell me where to 
send it till ye," she answered, trying to 
make him take them. 

" Don't tempt me, Bab," he said hastily. 

And before she saw what he was going 
to do, he had caught her in his arms, and 
Mssed her in a wUd passionate way. She 
struggled, but he held her firmly for a 
moment. Then he almost flung her from 
him, and without a word more strode away 
down the path, and passed by the enclosure 
into the first track that he came to. He 
never heard, or did not notice, her faint 
cry as she » entreated him to go the other 
way up the hiU. He never looked at the 
hut as he passed by with his hat drawn 
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over his eyes, or heard the exclamation 
which burst from the horrified Margy as 
she again beheld the object of her terror. 
But he saw the shepherd standing at his 
door, placidly lightiQg his pipe, and averted 
his eyes, and strode on the faster that he 
might get away from the temptation to fly 
at the innocent man's throat, and revenge 
the wrongs Barbara had inflicted on himseK 
on the unconscious victim of her treachery 
and falseness. " I've left her again, and 
she never even asked where I was going, 
or what I had been doing I " he said to 
himseK when he was well on his way, 
reflecting bitterly over the interview in 
which her desire to get rid of him as 
quickly as possible had been so undis- 
guisedly manifested, and remembering with 
remorse, that was yet not repentance, the 
days when he would have disdained to aid 
and abet in deceit and wickedness such as 
hers. "A cad! at last!" he muttered, 
despising himseK honestly, even while he 
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had no thought of acting honestly. " What 
could I do with her ? Where could I take 
her to ? " he repeated over and over again, 
to soothe such conscience as he had leffc. 
And, away from the spell that her beauty 
had cast over him afresh, his long in- 
difference to her began to reassert itself. 
He was very miserable, and in bodfly want, 
and the two sovereigns were always two 
sovereigns. What a fool he had been to 
refuse them I And then his mind reverted 
to ways and means of retrieving this foUy, 
and he fell iasensibly into the train of 
thought to which he was now most accus- 
tomed — ^the providing for the wants or 
pleasures of the day. Once more he was 
taJdng himself away from the temptation of 
disturbiQg Barbara's peace; and also from 
the temptation to profit by her promise to 
get more money for him, since he knew 
himseK to be cad enough to yield to it, 
and yet had pride enough leffc to wish to 
save himseK from this last and worst 
dcOTadation. 
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He had followed the track he was now in 
at random, and had walked some miles 
along it before he gave a thought to where 
it would lead him ; and when he did think 
of it he went on without much caring. It 
was a road, or rather a track, if not a very 
good one, and therefore must lead some- 
where, probably to another station or out- 
station. What did it matter? He must 
pass a week or two longer in hiding; one 
hiding-place was as good as another ; and 
he could earn enough to keep himseK alive 
by occasional odd jobs which were to be 
had for the asMng at any of the stations. 
Luck was uncertain; at present he was 
" down on it," not by any means for the 
first time, and probably not for the last. 
Meantime, what did it matter? Edward 
Dohgnon had struck Barbara before now 
in his brutal passion, and yet he was no 
coward; neither was he without some 
physical power of endurance; and he was 
well used to the ups and downs of a lawless 
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life. He had slept in the open scores of 
timeSy but as a role preferred a bed, and 
tmdged on now in the hope of finding 
one. 
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